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FRANK H. GREER 


When Frank H. Greer passed away, Oklahoma lost one of 
its most notable and outstanding pioneers. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful if, in its activities and its influence, the career of any other 
pioneer of Oklahoma Territory touched the life, civie ideals and 
institutions as widely and as fully as did that of Frank H. Greer, 
the story of whose life, to which ‘‘30’’ was written, August 8, 
1935, is an essential part of the source material of the sort from 
which the ultimate history of Oklahoma is to be written. 


Frank Hilton Greer was born in Leavenworth, Kansas, July 
21, 1862. He was the fourth child, two of his elder brothers hav- 
ing died in infancy, and son of Samuel Wiley and Clotida (Hil- 
ton) Greer. Samuel W. Greer was a native of Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, where his paternal grandfather, of Irish 
birth and Seottish extraction had settled, prior to the American 
Revolution. The maiden name of Samuel W. Greer’s mother was 
O’Hagerty, so she was of Irish birth or descent. Samuel W. Greer 
had completed his education at Oberlin College, with the purpose 
of qualifying himself for the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. 
At Xenia, Ohio, he met Miss Clotilda Hilton, of Zanesville, in the 
same state. She was a member of the Hilton family which had 
been prominent in the earlier history of Cincinnati. Prior to 
her marriage she had been engaged in educational work. She 
was a woman of strong character and of pronounced personality. 
Samuel W. Greer and Clotilda Hilton were married at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, in 1855, after which they fared forth to the then recently 
settled and newly organized Territory of Kansas. He had found 
employment as superintendent of schools at Leavenworth. A 
year or two later he was appointed to the position of Territorial 
superintendent of public instruction, a position in which there 
had been but a single predecessor, who had held the office but 
a short time, so the task of organizing the educational depart- 
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ment of the Territorial Government devolved largely upon Super- 
intendent Greer. It is said that some of the school legislation 
which he prepared and which was enacted into law by the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Territory is still in force and effect in the 
statute books of the State of Kansas, after a lapse of more than 
three-quarters of a century. 


Mrs. Greer, had been a devoted member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Her maternal grandfather had been a very 
noted Methodist minister. After her marriage, however, her 
denominational relationship was changed to that of the Presby- 
terian Church, of which her husband was a communicant. But 
her religion was not a matter of sectarianism, so her spiritual 
service was just as consecrated in the one church as it had been 
in the other. And so, in a home which had the presence and 
example of a dignified, cultured and scholarly father, on the one 
side, and that of devotion and perfect faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the spirit of eternal righteousness, on the part of 
the mother, it was only to have been expected that the children 
of such a union would manifest marked ability and unusual in- 
dividuality. 

Samuel W. Greer, then but recently retired from official life 
in Kansas, was in Washington at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
a few weeks after the inauguration of President Lincoln. There, 
he was one of the organizing members of the famous ‘‘Frontier 
Guard,’’ which kept watch and ward over the White House for 
several weeks, until adequate military protection of the national 
capital, both environmental and internal, could be arranged. 
Then, this company of Western volunteers, who were there only 
temporarily, was disbanded. A year later, Mr. Greer recruited 
a company which was mustered into the Federal volunteer mili- 
tary service as Troop “‘I,’’ of the 15th Kansas Cavalry, of which 
he was commissioned captain and which he commanded until the 
end of the War, three years later. It is not of record that he led 
any dashing cavalry charges, but he held the confidence of his 
superiors and commanded the respect of his men; also that, in 
the absence of the chaplain, he visited the sick and wounded, 
comforted the dying and read the burial service for those who 
had ‘‘paid the last full measure of devotion.’’ 
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The end of the War found Captain Greer with shattered 
health and his material affairs suffering from lack of attention 
during his absence in the Army service. After several years- of 
struggle to recuperate and rehabilitate his material resources, 
he finally succeeded in liquidating the latter and found that but 
little more than a pittance was left with which to make a new 
start. With this slender capital, it was determined that he should 
turn to life in the open in the hope that he might tegain his 
health. He accordingly filed a homestead entry upon a quarter 
of a section of Government land in Cowley County, Kansas; and 
preparations were made for the removal of the family to this 
homestead claim. This was in the spring of 1871. The family 
consisted of Mrs. Greer, three young sons—Edwin, Frank and 
Bert, and twin baby daughters, then but a few weeks old. A 
wagon and team of horses were secured for the move of about 
175 miles. Into this wagon were packed clothing and household 
essentials. .Mrs. Greer did much of the driving, for the reason 
that the Captain was virtually an invalid, scarcely able to sit 
up on the wagon seat much of the time. Even at that, however, 
the journey was undertaken with hearts that were filled with 
hope. There were sore trials in store for this family circle. One 
of the horses laid down and died. Manifestly the journey could 
not be completed with just one horse to draw a loaded two-horse 
wagon. It would have been a heart-rending discouragement to 
some folks so situated. Not so with this courageous-hearted pio- 
neer wife and mother. With the aid of Frank and his elder 
brother, Edwin, she secured a small tent from the wagon, set it 
up, arranged therein the pallets upon which part of the family 
were to sleep. Then the boys were given their supper which had 
been cooked on the camp-fire, after which they went to bed in 
the tent. Then their mother secured her Bible and seated her- 
self by the camp-fire where she could read by its light and, after 
rereading its treasured promises, which she knew and could re- 
peat from memory, she wrestled in prayer for faith to trust that 
all of their needs would be supplied. At breakfast the next 
morning she quietly yet convincingly assured the family circle 
that she had made a draft on ‘‘the Bank of Providence’’ and that 
God would provide them with a team with which they would be 
enabled to complete their journey to the homestead and establish 
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their new home. Several days were spent in waiting for this 
to come to pass, but she never doubted the outcome. With her 
buoyant faith she attended to the wants of the family and in- 
spired each and all with such an expectancy of certain relief 
that there could be no such thing as disappointment or failure. 
One evening, an immigrant party, having several wagons, camped 
near by. The next morning, when it departed, a lame ox was left 
behind. Mrs. Greer fed this ox and bathed its swollen foot and, 
in a few days, it was sufficiently recovered from its lameness to 
be of use, whereupon, it was hitched to the wagon with the sur- 
viving horse and the journey to the Cowley County homestead 
was resumed and completed, while in her prayers she never 
failed to acknowledge gratefully the answer to her petition for 
help in the day of distress and sore need. In after years her chil- 
dren often recalled ‘‘Mother’s Providential team,’’ and it is a 
tradition in the Greer family that neither Frank nor his brother 
Edwin could ever narrate this incident in family history without 
the tears streaming down their cheeks, as they recalled the quiet 
courage, the devoted tenderness and unquestioning faith of their 
mother, despite the infirmities of the invalid husband and father 
and the utter dependence of a brood of young children. 


Through hardships and privations that would have discour- 
aged or defeated less courageous spirits, the homestead was 
opened up for cultivation and production. Although Captain 
Greer never regained his full strength, his general health was 
measurably improved and, as if there could be no sacrifice with- 
out some compensation, physical weakness seemed to give op- 
portunity for greater mental activity. A finished scholar, himself, 
the wife and mother of the family always seemed to be his in- 
tellectual equal even though her scholastic training had not been 
carried quite as far as had his. So, as he was wont to read a- 
loud and eall attention to what he had read, it was the wife and 
mother who analyzed, compared, drew conclusions and commented 
upon the subject or theme thus brought under consideration. 
Though engaged in the most homely, common, every-day domestic 
tasks, she always found something worth while to be drawn from 
such discussions that would warrant a helpful or inspiring com- 
ment. It was her mind that pondered and reasoned and inter- 
preted the meanings and significances to the listening members 
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of the household. She was a truly wonderful woman, of keenly 
acquisitive and brilliant mentality and possessed of moral ideals 
and ethical standards that were not open to question or to doubt, 
for, with all of her gifts of mind and understanding, she com- 
bined a child-like trust in the omnipotence and omniscience of 
the Source of all Wisdom and all Power. Indeed, her demonstra- 
tion in the instance of the ‘‘Providential team,’’ already related, 
is said to have been only one of many such incidents in her life 
which had given proof of the efficacy of her faith. 


Though Frank Greer’s elder brother, Edwin, like other lads 
of his age, was greatly interested in pioneer life, he did not take 
to farming as a means of gaining a livelihood, so, within a year or 
two after the family settled in Cowley County, he left home and 
sought and secured employment in Winfield, the county seat, 
distant but a few miles from the Greer homestead. It was not 
easy for a boy to find employment in a frontier town, in those 
days, but he persevered and, finally, he found a position as an 
apprentice, or ‘‘devil,’’ in the print-shop of the Winfield ‘‘Cour- 
ier.’’ Mastering ‘‘the art of preservative of arts,’’ he gradually 
advanced until he was enabled to purchase a one-third interest 
in the business. Later, this was increased to a half-interest and, 
eventually, he became the sole owner of the newspaper and its 
mechanical equipment. 


On the farm, the original one-room claim house, with its 
‘‘lean-to’’ kitchen, was replaced by a more commodious and more 
comfortable structure. Even in the lean pioneer years, this 
humble home had always been pervaded by an atmosphere of 
culture, refinement and reverently spiritual thoughtfulness and, 
though educational facilities and opportunities were meagre in 
comparison with those which were ultimately developed in the 
community, so that what might have seemed to be lacking in 
the way of scholastic training for the young minds and hearts 
was more than compensated by the stimulus and inspiration of 
the domestic environment. Small and crowded as the pioneer 
home was in the beginning, it had its family library—works on 
history, biography, philosophy and science, with a measure of 
worth-while fiction which had won its way into a permanent 
place in Anglo-American literature, nor had poetry been over- 
looked in its primary selection. In addition to these books, the 
frugal domestic budget always provided for several standard 
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magazines or reviews. It was the custom of the family to read 
selections from permanent or periodical literature every evening 
and then discuss it in the circle so that all, even to the youngest, 
had a chance to hear or discuss the theme under consideration. 
This was the sort of an atmosphere in which Frank Greer had 
been reared and it fitted him to meet and mingle with cultured, 
scholarly people anywhere and any time. It was because of this 
intellectual environment at home, during the years of his child- 
hood and youth, that few who met him casually in his later life, 
could realize that the stern necessities of pioneer life had closed 
the door of opportunity for college or university training to him. 


When Frank Greer was sixteen years old, he, too, left the 
farm and sought employment in Winfield. Then, the homestead 
farm was sold and the family moved to town, in 1878, as two 
younger sons did not take to farming. (Charles, the youngest 
member of the family, was born after settlement in Cowley 
County.) Eventually all of the three younger sons followed in 
the wake of the eldest brother by taking to the printing trade 
or to newspaper work. When Frank first went to Winfield, he 
found work as a clerk in a drygoods store for a time, but it was 
not long before his brother Edwin took him into the Courier 
office, where he not only got a fair knowledge of the printing 
trade, but also became a writer. As a local reporter he was 
noted for his zeal and efficiency, usually turning in more ‘‘ecopy”’ 
than there was space to be filled. His father lived several years 
after the family moved into Winfield. Though he was in frail 
health, he was ever keenly alive to all that was going on around 
him and continued to be a great reader. As a young man, Frank 
took an active part in the social life of the community, which was 
then at its best in Winfield. 


In 1888, a few months before the opening of the first lands 
to homestead settlement in the Oklahoma country, Frank H. Greer 
and Miss Blanche Byers, of Winfield, were married. The bride 
was a young woman of great beauty and was possessed of a most 
charming personality. As the time for this great land opening 
drew near, Frank Greer became greatly interested; as, indeed, 
most of the bright, ambitious, intelligent young men living along 
the border of the other states which adjoined the old Indian Ter- 
ritory, of which Oklahoma was then a part, were likewise in- 
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terested. Of course, he wanted to go into the newspaper busi- 
ness. His brother Edwin had been conducting a successful and 
profitable business in the same line for many years and, after 
canvassing the whole matter, he agreed to back Frank in such 
an undertaking. The building of the Santa Fe railway line be- 
tween Arkansas City, Kansas, and Purcell, Indian Territory, 
which had been completed and put into operation only about a 
year and a half before the opening of Oklahoma, was projected 
and men who were connected with the legal department of the 
Santa Fe Company were citizens of Winfield. These men were 
naturally influential in the formulation of the policy of that 
great corporation with regard to the Oklahoma country when it 
was thrown open to settlement. That there would be one or two 
good towns along this railway line, (which, as yet, was the only 
railway that had been constructed across the lands that were to 
be thrown open to settlement), was a foregone conclusion. That 
one of these would be the beneficiary of the influence and favor 
of the railway company, was likewise to be expected. The sequel 
proved that the town thus favored was Guthrie, the site of which 
was just south of where the Santa Fe line crossed the Cimarron. 
So, Guthrie was favored first in the location of one of the two 
first Government land offices and, later by its designation as 
the temporary seat of the territorial government. Under such 
circumstances, it was not strange that the Greer Brothers, Edwin 
P. and Frank H., should have received a ‘‘straight tip’’ from 
authoritative sources, in selecting a location for the business 
which they had in mind. We are fortunate in having Frank 
Greer’s own story of his coming to Oklahoma, as he wrote it many 
years ago. This account under the caption of ‘‘Harly Romance 
of Oklahoma”’ is herewith reproduced just as it was published: 


““On April 20, 1889, I got ready to start for Oklahoma. I 
had arranged with R. L. Millspaugh, familiarly known to his 
friends as ‘Aub,’ and W. H. Bruington, two genial and ambi- 
tious young men, to make the trip with me. After bidding my 
wife good-bye and giving her ten dollars out of the thirty-nine I 
had in my pocket, I went to the home of my mother. Before 
bidding me good-bye, she said she desired to commit me to the 
providence of God, Who, she knew, would protect my footsteps 
and prosper my future. So we went into her bed-room and there 
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knelt by the bedside and I remember how fervently she appealed 
to the Lord about the prospects of the wonderful new land and 
submitted to His care her boy who was going to cast his lot in 
the new Eden. 


“T recollect my thoughts on leaving the house—with that 
prayer fresh in my mind and tears still in my eyes, of the pe- 
culiar ambitions of a young man starting into a new country 
with but twenty-nine dollars in his pocket and nothing but this 
amount of cash capital and the hopes and prayers of a sainted 
mother and a loving wife on which to found a newspaper busi- 
ness and expecting as firmly to found it as if he had a million 
with which to do it. 


‘‘The paper had already been started and three issues had 
come out. Just how I expected to bring out the rest of the issues 
was considerably more in imagination than in reality. 


‘“‘To me, one of the important incidents of that first week 
in Guthrie was the arrival of my mother on that first train. She 
got a lot out on East Oklahoma Avenue, which she sold on April 
24th for ninety dollars. She brought the ninety dollars down 
to the State Capital tent and, handing the money to me said: 
‘Frank, the Lord has answered ninety dollars’ worth of my prayer 
for you on the night you started for Oklahoma.’ And the ninety 
dollars assisted in founding the State Capital. 


‘‘Millspaugh, Bruington and I went to Arkansas City, where 
were thousands of ‘boomers’ ranged along the line of the Chero- 
kee Strip. We negotiated with the engineer and brakeman for 
a ride on a freight train through the Strip, expecting to stop at 
the line between the Strip and the Oklahoma lands that were to 
be thrown open for settlement, near the site upon which Orlando 
was afterward built. We mounted a carload of telephone poles 
about twelve o’clock at night, the load having been arranged 
to form convenient cracks or crevices large enough to conceal 
an ordinary man. Millspaugh was a heavy fellow, and I re- 
member that he had a hard time finding a place large enough to 
conceal himself. Of course the editor had small trouble on that 
score as he was slim enough to fit in almost anywhere in any 
sort of a crack. There were soldiers all along the line and there 
seemed to be a great deal of freight coming into Oklahoma in ad- 
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vance of the opening, for the train stopped distressingly often and, 
every time it stopped, it would slide us along on the ear floor with 
the telegraph poles, sometimes removing patches of cuticle_in 
the operation. 


““One of our fellow travelers on that ride was an Irishman. 
I remember that his feet touched my head, as he was in the same 
‘compartment’ with me. Millspaugh was a traveling man and, 
therefore, a great talker, and he persisted in making laughable 
comments, until, finally, the Irishman said: 


“““Does yez hear the sojers? If yez spalpeens will shut yer 
mouths an’ study the stars, yez will not be so much in danger of 
havin’ to git off an’ drill wid Uncle Sam’s blue-coats.’ A little 
later I heard one Irishman say to another: ‘Pat, will yez give me 
the loan of yer spade for about five minutes at twelve o’clock, 
on Monday?’ to which Pat made answer: ‘Ye fool, does yez think 
I a-carryin’ this spade becus I love the likes of yez? I expect to 
git me a claim an’ this spade will be in use by a better man than 
yez about the time ye’ll be afther a-wantin’ to use it.’ 


““When we arrived at Orlando, the freight train seemed to 
have no notion of stopping. There were thousands of people, 
on the boundary line where it was intersected by the railway 
track, as this train went shooting past them at thirty miles an 
hour. That was Sunday morning, and we passed the station at 
Guthrie a little after daylight. There I saw Captain H. G. Cava- 
naugh, U. S. Army, with a few enlisted men standing at ‘parade 
rest’ on the station platform, looking for ‘Sooners.’ However, 
as they did not search the tall timbers in our car, we were not 
discovered. The way that train moved sort of worried me. We 
wanted to stop somewhere in Oklahoma and, the closer to Guthrie 
the better. We wanted to roll off but the train was making too 
much speed for that. We talked the matter over. Millspaugh 
was equal to every emergency. A brakeman was going along— 
Millspaugh slipped him a coin, the train began to slow down and 
when it was making about ten miles per hour, we took our chances 
and jumped. It was about the greatest jolt I ever had when I 
landed. I had rolled in the moist earth and was covered with 
dirt. My dinner bucket, in which I had three clean handkerchiefs, 
a pair of socks, a Silver King onion, some salt and several sand- 
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wiches, was smashed. When we got together and surveyed the 
situation we decided to go up the ravine that lies just west of 
the old Charley Brown place about two miles south of Guthrie. 
Walking through the woods, we came to a beautiful pool of erys- 
tal clear water, about ten feet deep, at the head of a little can- 
yon. This brimming basin at the foot of a ledge of rock about 
twenty feet high was one of the most charming bits of landscape 
scenery that I ever saw in Oklahoma. Here we built a small fire 
though we could not make much of a camp, as each of us had 
only his overcoat and one small blanket and a dinnerpail. At 
noon we ate lunch. Mine consisted of a. sandwich and a slice from 
the big Silver King onion, Millspaugh and Bruington each had a 
hard-boiled egg with a sandwich. After lunch and a drink of 
water from the pool, we went up on the hill whence, with Mill- 
spaugh’s spy-glass, we could see about 500 people walking around 
over the Guthrie townsite. It was humiliating for us to realize 
that, while we were skulking around in the brush, others were 
right out in the open sizing up the choice lots upon which to 
pounce and claim the next day. During the afternoon we circled 
around and came on to Guthrie townsite from the northeast, 
about nine o’clock in the evening. We were in a gully close to 
where the Christian Church was afterward built. We heard 
horses coming at a gallop. Having no chance to escape, we threw 
ourselves down in the grass. One cavalry horse, on a very good 
canter, passed within three feet of my head, and I did not dare 
move as I knew that the troopers were looking for ‘Sooners’ and, 
if they could have gotten hold of us, they would have taken us 
into camp and held us as long as it suited them. This one scare 
was enongh for us, so we went back up the gully, near the site 
of the present Baldwin home, where we made ourselves as com- 


fortable as possible with our overcoats and blankets and tried 
to sleep. 


‘“‘On Monday morning we came out far enough to see people 
moving around on the Land Office hill. The only man we met 
to speak to was one who caught Millspaugh with his head far 
enough out of the brush to be seen. The stranger drew down his 
Winchester on Millspaugh and ordered him to come up to the 
bank, which he did. Millspaugh was a good jollier, so he soon 
had the man mollified and in a talking mood. This man said that 
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his name was Ransom Payne and that he was a deputy U.S. mar- 
shal. This was about ten o’clock, Monday morning, April 22d, 
and Payne was on the land he afterward: tried to hold as his 
homestead and for which he tried to establish a valid claim 
through years of litigation in the courts! At 12 o’clock, high 
noon, Millspaugh put up a stick on the bank, having marked it 
“This is my claim. R. L. Millspaugh.’’ He thus regarded him- 
self in a position to contest Ransom Payne, but he soon afterward 
abandoned all hope of securing a claim. 


“IT cut a stick, attached a shingle on the top, went out on 
the south half of East Guthrie, a little west of where the Capital 
school house was afterward built, set up this sign, claiming the 
tract as my homestead. I remember that, as I stood there, about 
half past twelve o’clock, looking west, there was not a soul in 
sight that I could see, as far as where the Bank of the Indian 
Territory afterward erected its building. This was the tract for 
which Veder B. Paine afterward strove, carrying his case clear 
up to the U. S. Supreme Court. One of the strange things to 
me was that three days afterward, I sauntered back on that hill 
and found my stake still standing, with my name on the shingle, 
though all of the land around it had been taken and there were 
tents everywhere. 


‘“ At about ten minutes after twelve o’clock, I located on the 
corner of Broad and Cleveland avenue, where the Mrs. William 
Blincos home was afterward built. That afternoon, I put up the 
tent office of the State Capital, which had been brought from 
Winfield in a mule-wagon, by ‘‘the Winfield crowd,’’ as far as 
the western edge of the Iowa Indian reservation which was eight 
miles east of Guthrie. This whole ‘‘ Winfield crowd’’ became 
very anxious and uneasy because of the Sooners who were con- 
tinuously slipping by them on the border and disappearing in 
the direction of Guthrie, so they finally crossed the line themselves 
and came within one mile of Guthrie, whence they made the run at 
the appointed hour—theoretically covering eight miles in fifteen 
minutes. These Winfield men, being early on the ground, were soon 
the proud possessors of about all of the lots on Broad Street. They 
held a meeting in the Bretton House a week before the date set 
for the opening, and arranged to send an engineer to choose 
the best site for the town. This engineer came to Guthrie, looked 
over the ground and picked East Guthrie as being the most avail- 
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able site and not too far from the railway station, with Broad 
Street as the principal business thoroughfare of the town. So, 
these Winfield men who made the run were provided with blue- 
prints, and they took possession of what they supposed would be 
the most valuable property in the new town, very quietly and in 
good order. They were thoroughly organized for quick and ef- 
fective action in an emergency. Ex-sheriff Nipp, of Cowley Coun- 
ty, was chosen as the captain and Col. Tom F. Soward, former 
department commander of the Kansas G. A. R., was the chief 
orator of the aggregation. Police whistles were to be used as 
signals by members in distress or danger and every Winfield man 
had a police whistle in his vest pocket. One blast on the whistle 
meant, ‘I am in trouble,’ two blasts meant, ‘Get ready!’ and 
three blasts sounded the call to ‘Come quick!’ 


‘““The first men that I met after locating on my lot was a 
big, broad-shouldered westerner with a fractured left ear, armed 
with a Colt’s six-shoooter and a Bowie knife, and a little, thick-set, 
red-headed man who was likewise armed and equipped. Each 
had his coat on his arm. The tall man came up on the run, out of 
breath, with the red-headed fellow about twenty feet behind. 
The tall man said: ‘‘What are you doing here? This is my lot. 
I took it half an hour ago and went off to get a drink.’’ Then 
he threw down his coat on my lot and the red-headed man threw 
his down immediately north of mine. I expostulated with the tall 
man but he would not listen. I told him he would have trouble 
soon. Then I took out my police whistle and gave one shrill blast, 
followed by a second blast of the same sort. When the third 
signal sounded, forty of the Winfield crowd appeared like a flash, 
whereupon the tall man and his red-headed companion gave up 
their bluff and started over toward the Land Office. The tall 
man was Volney Hoggett, who was prominent afterward as a 
candidate for mayor of Guthrie in the first election held under 
the provisional municipal organization. The red-headed man 


was Paddy Moran, subsequently a rather conspicuous lawyer in 
the community for a time. 


“After Hoggett left my lot, the State Capital tent was soon 
up. With the tent there had been brought signs that I had had 
painted on strips of white oil cloth. These signs were soon at- 
tached to the tent so that the way-farer might read: ‘The Okla- 
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homa State Capital, the first paper published in Oklahoma.’ At 
four o’clock p. m., the Daily State Capital (the first issue after 
the opening having been printed at Winfield) was on sale among 
the tents of Guthrie. Some big men became newsboys. There 
was not much to do except to watch your lot and, where the crowd 
was as harmonious as the one from Winfield, it was not neces- 
sary for me to stick close to my domain, so I was one of the 
newsboys myself. A. D. Henderson, a hardware merchant from 
Winfield was another, while my older brother, Ed. P. Greer, the 
Winfield publisher, was a loud-voiced news vendor, as was Arthur 
Locke, of Harrisonville, Missouri. Nearly every man with whom 
I was acquainted volunteered to sell papers and was given a 
chance. The papers went like hot cakes and those who sold them 
received half. It was great sport for the big fellows who playfully 
laid aside their dignity for the occasion. Some of them proved 
to be splendid salesmen, stentorian-voiced and acute. One of the 
most amusing experiences I had in those days was when Arthur 
Locke and I took a trip to Oklahoma City three days later with 
about 200 copies of the paper. Its name led the people of that 
town to think that the State Capital had been printed in Okla- 
homa City. At that time no paper had been printed there. Locke 
took one tented street, and I took the other and in a little while 
we had sold the entire package, proving ourselves to be the 
‘‘howlingest’’ newsboys that had yet appeared. 


*‘On the 25th, I sold my lot for $150. Will T. Little and 
Frank Prouty were running a small job-printing shop and a little 
paper called the ‘Get Up,’ in a tent. I asked Frank Prouty 
what he would take for his outfit. He said $300. It was a very 
scanty outfit with a few cases of type and an old job-press. I 
said: ‘I will give you $100 in cash and two notes, due in thirty 
and sixty days.’ He said: ‘I will take it,’ and in less than an 
hour from that time the material had all been moved to the frame 
building which Horace Speed was erecting for the State Capital 
on Oklahoma Avenue, and which then had only the sides up and 
the rafters for the roof, with part of the floor laid. There was 
a tremendous demand for job work. Letter-heads were turned 
out at $15 per thousand, envelopes at $12 per thousand and busi- 
ness cards at $10 per thousand. So rushing was the business that, 
as fast as money was taken in, new material had to be added to 
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the plant. I purchased a small job-press at Winfield and paid 
$15 to have it sent by express to Guthrie. It arrived at 11:30 
p. m. and, in an hour’s time, it was installed on the print shop 
and job work was being kicked off on it. Everybody was trying 
to get his sign up and his business started, so faney prices were 
not objected to. On April 28th the new frame building was com- 
pleted and the paper began to come out in approved style. As 
there were but three fonts of advertising type, those first issues 
were rare specimens of typography. One of the first necessities 
was furniture, so ‘‘Missouri,’’ who was one of the unique early- 
day printers, climbed over the fence into Lou DeStuigger’s lum- 
ber yard and secured a pine board. Then, a tramp printer who 
had drifted in—and all such were geniuses—sawed this board 
into very serviceable furniture for filling in the columns between 
the lines of advertising. Such was newspaper business under 
difficulties, and I mention this now as evidence of what can 
be done when one has to achieve the seemingly impossible. 


‘‘At first, part of the paper, with the general news of the 
outside world, came in the form of a ‘ready-print’ from the 
Winfield Courier, the local news being printed on a Washington 
hand press. But in a short time the State Capital was equipped 
with a Campbell cylinder press, with a battery of several job 
presses, all operated by steam power, with fairly good material— 
all bought with money that had been earned after the enterprise 
was inaugurated on the opening day. The average profits of the 
business were from $50 to $75 per day during the first twenty 
days. 


“With the election of provisional officers and the organiza- 
tion of a de facto municipal government, the State Capital led 
a strenuous life. The first issues were about the hottest thing in 
the way of journalism that was ever seen in Oklahoma. I re- 
member that, after the government of East Guthrie had been 
running for about fifty days, there was a belief that the money 
was being squandered as $10,000 had been raised in occupation 
taxes and there was not a dollar in the treasury, with nothing to 
show for it. The officers refused the State Capital access to 
the books. The management of the State Capital placed a man 
in the city clerk’s office so, while the clerk was out, the books were 
secured. The editor of the State Capital, with one assistant, took 
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the books into the engine room of the printing plant and checked 
receipts and expenditures over, item by item. 


“The next morning the paper presented full details of the 
financial transactions of the city government, with date and page 
of each item in the cashbook and many other things that the 
people wanted to know. And the peculiar thing about it was that, 
when the clerk returned to his office in the morning, he found 
the books in their proper place and apparently undisturbed. 


“The editor had told no one how or when he eame into Okla- 
homa, and no one knew except Millspaugh and Bruington. They 
saw the attitude of the paper on the ‘sooner’ question, yet never, 
to my knowledge, did either of them ever tell anyone of the ro- 
mantic entrance of the trio into the promised land. ‘Aub’ Mill- 
spaugh was later postmaster at Winfield, Kansas, and Will Bru- 
ington is a leading hardware merchant of Pawnee, Oklahoma. 
As companions in such an adventure, they were princes and as 
friends, the truest and most loyal. 


““The State Capital immediately saw that if it were to suc- 
ceed, it must array itself vigorously on the side of the law-abid- 
ing citizens—the man who came in legally and who honestly tried 
to abide by the rules and regulations in the Government, in his 
effort to make a home in the new country. Personally, I made 
no further effort of any kind to claim land or town-lots and the 
paper became the hottest anti-sooner organ in the Territory. 
There was a terrible furor among the ‘Sooners.’ They accused 
Greer of being a ‘sooner’ and, therefore, a traitor of the ‘soon- 
ers,’ but Greer kept battling away for the law-abiding, non- 
sooner element. When the disputed East Guthrie townsite prop- 
erties came up for trial, there was a determined attempt to show 
that Greer was a ‘sooner.’ Running through four hundred pages 
of typewritten testimony will be found the attempts of Dan 
Widmer and other attorneys of Ransom Payne and V. B. Paine 
to show that the editor of the State Capital was a ‘sooner,’ and 
that his paper was a part of a great conspiracy for the ‘sooner- 
ing’ of East Guthrie. Greer denied nothing but kept the even 
tenor of his way and backed up the impartial and faithful en- 
forcement of the land laws. The story of how I came into Okla- 
homa was never told until a few years ago, and it was only told 
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then because those troublesome days were past. The attitude of 
the State Capital had been vindicated. The Government had de- 
clared that a strict adherence to the laws and the rules promul- 
gated in the Executive proclamation must be strictly construed 
and enforced and the paper advocated acceptance of that de- 
clared intention. 


‘‘Among the early-day rivals of the State Capital was Mil- 
ton W. Reynolds, ‘Kicking Bird,’ who was the pioneer journal- 
istic Oklahoma Booster, even back in the days of Capt. David L. 
Payne. We had many editorial tilts with him, but nothing of 
that kind ever disturbed the feeling of personal friendship which 
existed between us. He was a real newspaper man. I shall never 
forget with what tremor I looked over the fine printing plant 
which he installed on South Seeond Street about ten days after 
the opening. But the field soon became too strenuous for him 
and he sought a new location at Edmond. He was elected a> 
member of the First Territorial Legislative Assembly but died 
before the date set for it to convene. He is now a sacred memory 
of the early newspaper life of the state. 


‘Another unique character in Oklahoma newspaperdom, who 
figured in early days at Guthrie, was Col. W. P. Thompson who 
established the Daily News. Thompson had been associated with 
the Kansas City Times, as also had Milt Reynolds. He essayed 
the long-haired western type. His was the most peculiar journal- 
ism ever seen in the West. He was too picturesque to last. He 
was said to have once been the mechanical superintendent of 
the New York Tribune. He was a man of wide experience and 
was possessed of much ability, of a strange ungovernable kind. 
He sold his paper to Winfield S. Smith in 1892. When last heard 
from, he was an inmate of the Confederate Soldiers’ Home, in 
Tennessee. There were fifteen newspapers during the first year 
in Guthrie—there were no less than fifteen newspapers started, 
none of which lived a year. The State Capital supported D. P. 
Dyer for mayor of Guthrie in his first and second campaigns and 
won a signal victory in the election of James M. Dooley over 
D. M. Ross. One of the conspicuous features of that campaign 
were the seven charges brought against an opposition candidate, 
ranging from petty larceny to highway robbery and the spend- 
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ing of a thousand dollars to send a man to Missouri to get the 
proof. Hades will never be hotter than that campaign was. 


““The editor of the State Capital was secretary of the first 
townsite meeting held in Guthrie. Its chairman was Major Con- 
stantine, of Wisconsin, a man of fine presence and excellent abil- 
ity. He stood in a wagon and nearly 15,000 people were present, 
nearly all men. There were but five women then on the town- 
site. One of the cherished memories of this meeting was the 
presence of my mother. After the chairman and secretary: had 
been elected, my mother, who was the only woman visible in the 
crowd, raised her hand and said: ‘Mr. Chairman, we are about 
to open the chief city of a great, new commonwealth. We are 
to have a country here, rich in resources and full of possibilities. 
We should not start such a city or begin life in such a country 
without first asking for the blessing of God upon our doings.’ 

“*The chairman then called upon Mrs. Greer to lead in prayer, 
and I remember the ferveney of that prayer and of how she re- 
ferred to the great future that was before the people of Okla- 
homa and asked that Divine Wisdom would guide the people in 
their deliberations and lead their footsteps in the paths of right- 
eousness. Seven years later, a few days before the end of her 
earthly journey, she reminded me of that incident, stating that 
it was one of the proudest services of her life to have been 
privileged to offer the first prayer in a public meeting in Guthrie. 

“‘The early days of the State Capital and of Guthrie were 
full of romance, the details of which are still familiar to many 
of the people. The editor was but a boy when the State Capital 
was founded. The oldest man around the shop was W. H. Wil- 
son, a Christian minister, from Missouri. Wilson was solicitor 
for advertising and for job work, and people generally, over the 
townsite, regarded him as ‘the old man’ and publisher of the 
paper, and myself as the son. Wilson was very loyal to the State 
Capital and he got into occasional rows trying to sustain the 
reputation of the ‘old man’ and answering personally for that 
which appeared in the paper during those turbulent days. One 
of my distinct recollections is of a round-up which he had with a 
German clothier, from Fort Scott, Kansas. There was something 
in the paper that the Fort Scott man did not like and, in the heat 
of the argument, he called Wilson a liar. Wilson having been 
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something of an athlete, very quickly sent the German through 
a show-case and then left the building. The German, who was 
in his ghirt-sleeves and bleeding as if he were just from a 
butcher’s block, rushed into the office and said: “Bub, vere iss 
your Vadder?’ I said: ‘I guess he is up town.’ ‘Vell, I come to 
apologice. He vass der best man. I called him a liar and you 
see how I look now. Bub, tell der old man to come down and I 
set him up. He vas a great vighter and I vant to shake him mit 
der friendly hand.’ Wilson is now on a homestead in Roger 
Mills County, still virile, preaching occasionally and the savant 
of his neighborhood. 


‘‘On the Sunday prior to March 30, 1889, Govenor Humphrey, 
Lieutenant Governor Felt and a number of other prominent Kan- 
sans came through Oklahoma in a special Pullman ear. The 
Governor and the other state officers who belonged to the State 
Board of Railway assessment, had been out over the state in 
the performance of that special duty and they concluded to 
spend Sunday in seeing Oklahoma before it was opened to settle- 
ment. The bill had passed Congress March 3d, but the presiden- 
tial proclamation setting the date for the formal opening had 
not yet been issued. En route to Oklahoma, the party stopped 
in Winfield, where Wm. P. Hackney (an attorney of the Santa 
Fe Railway Company), my brother (Ed. P. Greer) and I joined 
it. We alighted from the train at Purcell, Oklahoma City and 
Guthrie. We all walked up the hill from the railway station 
at Guthrie and remarked upon the beauty of the town site. Yet 
most of the members of the party seemed to prefer the site of 
Oklahoma City to that of Guthrie. Practically all of the crowd 
tried to persuade me to start my newspaper venture at Oklahoma 
City instead of at Guthrie. The forms for the first issue of the 
State Capital were then made up, with space reserved for the 
President’s proclamation for the opening of Oklahoma, and were 
being held till the proclamation was issued. The date line of 
the paper was then Guthrie. At first I was inclined to their view 
and, after I returned home to Winfield, I went to the composing 
room, took out the type of the date line and replaced the name 
Guthrie with Oklahoma City. When the proclamation came out, 
however, locating one of the Government district’ land offices at 
Guthrie, I restored the name of Guthrie to the date line. 
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“‘The next time I came into Oklahoma was after the procla- 
mation had been issued, but some days before the date set for 
the opening; namely, on April 13th. Capt. W. L. Couch, who 
had succeeded Capt. David L. Payne, as the leader of the ‘Boom- 
ers,’ after the death of the latter, was making a trip into Okla- 
homa and he persuaded me to accompany him. Our first stop 
was at Guthrie, and that night I slept on the Guthrie town site 
for the first time. Captain Couch and I slept in wall bunks in 
the little red section house. He occupied a lower berth and I 
had an upper berth. Our supper was eaten out of doors and 
the biscuits which we ate had been baked in an old fashioned 
Dutch oven. After supper we went down to the Cottonwood 
River and sat with our feet hanging over the bank. Looking 
down into the crystal clear waters of the Cottonwood, Captain 
Couch detailed to me how he and Payne had located at Stillwater, 
then on the North Canadian and finally near Oklahoma City 
and other places and how they had come in and been driven out 
many times. We stopped again at Oklahoma City where there 
was simply the railway station, the commissary and quarter- 
masters warehouse, whence military stores intended for Fort 
Reno were temporarily housed before being freighted to that post 
by wagon. Then, going on through to Purcell, we returned again 
to Oklahoma City, Monday night. Captain Couch was a great 
partizan of Oklahoma City, then as ever afterward. He did his 
best to persuade me to locate at Oklahoma City and start my 
paper there. 


“<Tt will be remembered that Couch took a claim immediately 
west of Oklahoma City where he was killed by a rival claimant. 
His widow had a long struggle to try to hold the claim but she 
finally lost it. 


“‘Couch was a man of real ability and considerable refine- 
ment. No one would suspect from his appearance that he was a 
rough and tumble pioneer boomer he was reputed by the press 
to be prior to the final opening of the country. Of his courage 
and honesty there has never been any doubt. He was companion- 
able and possessed of a seemingly endless fund of authentic remi- 
niscences. Oklahoma never had a more devoted citizen.”’ 
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When Frank Greer settled at Guthrie, on the day of the 
opening of the Oklahoma country, it meant a great change in his 
life. At Winfield he had been the younger brother and under- 
study of the editor and publisher of the leading newspaper of 
Winfield and Cowley County. At Guthrie, events and his own 
personality so shaped his destiny that he became the editor and 
publisher of what was not only the leading journalistic exponent 
of the community but of the newly peopled territory as well. 
From thence onward, he sat in every caucus, conference or coun- 
cil that was hastily convened to consider the best interests of 
Guthrie in every crisis. His fellow consultants in such gather- 
ings were all his seniors in years and most of them were past- 
masters and post-graduates in the gentle art of political mtrigue. 
Always before such a session was closed Greer would be called 
upon for an expression of opinion and, usually, he held his own 
with the wisest of the older heads on such discussions. Likewise, 
when matters of grave concern to the interest of the whole terri- 
tory had to be weighed by its wise men, there, Frank Greer was 
also called into conference. He seemed to have a personal in- 
terest in every public institution in Oklahoma. 


Frank Greer was one of the founders and organizers of the 
Oklahoma Press Association, of which he served as vice-president 
in 1894-5 and as president, in 1904-5. He attended the sessions 
of the National Editorial Association and, on such occasions, he 
was the life of the Oklahoma delegation. He once received the 
unanimous endorsement and support of the press associations 
of both Oklahoma and Indian Territory for the presidency of the 
National Association but was defeated in the election. He was 
ever a strong and unyielding partizan of any and every cause 
which he espoused, and it was the object of his devotion. Born 
and reared in Kansas, of Free State pioneer stock, it went with- 
out saying that his political affiliations were with the Republican 
Party. He supported Guthrie in its struggle to hold the terri- 
torial capital in the First Legislative Assembly, yet, when that 
struggle was over, he still held many warm friendships in the 
communities with which he had had to take issue. Two years 
later, in 1892, he was elected to membership in the Territorial 
House of Representatives, in the sessions of which he served with 
ability and keen attention to details. Among his fellow repre- 
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sentatives was Dan W. Peery who, as a member of the Oklahoma 
County delegation in the House during the sessions of the First 
Territorial Legislative Assembly in 1890-91, had had a prominent 
and rather exciting part in the effort to have the Territorial cap- 
ital removed to Oklahoma City. In an October, 1893, issue of 
the Yukon Register, there appeared the following item: 


“Mr. Peery, ex-legislator and boodler, called on us yester- 
day. He is engaged in the legitimate business of running a thresh- 
ing machine. We hope he will shell out more satisfactory re- 
sults than he did as a member of the legislature. If we remem- 
ber correctly he was a member of the first Oklahoma legislature, 
the man who stole the bill removing the capital from Guthrie. 
He is now a partner of M. L. Stanley, the late member of the 
legislature who was was accused of selling out to the democrats 
for $500.00. We are glad to say that Mr. Peery and Mr. Stanley 
are now both engaged in legitimate enterprises. Mr. Stanley is 
running a livery stable and Mr. Peery a threshing machine.’’ 


Commenting upon this slurring item, Frank Greer, from the 
viewpoint of a radically different partizan alignment, had the 
following to say about Dan Perry: 


‘“‘The Register does Mr. Peery a grave injustice. The State 
Capital will not allow misrepresentation of any man that it knows 
to be honorable. If there are any honest men in Oklahoma, Dan 
Peery is one of them. He is honest in his political convictions, 
honest in all his business relations, honest in his friendships and 
in his aversions—and conscientious in all things. His honesty 
stood the test in the first legislature; in the last legislature 
Peery’s integrity stood as firm as a rock. No man who knew 
him was foolish enough to try to bribe him—those who tried it 
were spurned and their projects thereafter had his opposition. 
Peery was one of the best members of the last legislature; a hard, 
conscientious worker, an uncompromising democrat, liberal in | 
his treatment of measures and of fellow members. 


‘Dan is not too high toned to run a threshing machine or 
to do anything that is honorable, and that is more than can be 
said of hundreds of young men in Oklahoma. 
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‘“‘Looking at Dan Peery as a man, and knowing him as the 
State Capital does we pronounce him cleanest among Oklahoma 
democrats.’’ 


At the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Press Association, 
held at Kingfisher, May 26, 1893, Mr. Greer was one of the sup- 
porters of the movement to organize the Oklahoma Historical 
Society and was elected as one of its first board of directors. He 
served continuously on the directorate and was vice-president 
of the Society for a number of years, as also a member of its 
executive committee. His service in these capacities was dis- 
tinguished for faithfulness and devotion and he was seldom if 
ever absent from any meeting, either regular or called, until after 
statehood, when pressure of business affairs began to interfere 
with his attendance. In those days, the directors of the His- 
torical Society were nearly all newspaper men of the public- 
spirited, self-sacrificing type. Under the guidance of such a 
directorate, it was modest in its aims and achievements, yet it 
laid the foundation for more pretentious attainments and mani- 
festations in more recent times. Frank Greer’s part in its coun- 
sels in those days of small beginnings was a matter of no mean 
importance. 


It is not known whether Frank Greer had any part with other 
Republican politicians in the colonization of Guthrie and certain 
other portions of Logan County with negro settlers in the fore 
part of 1890 ‘‘in order to make the city and county both safely 
Republican,’’ but if he did do so, he doubtless repented for it 
afterward. Upon one occasion, several years afterward, the 
‘‘Afro-American’’ Republicans of Logan County bolted the party 
ticket in a body and made a full set of nominations of their own. 
Matters began to look blue for the regular Republican county 
ticket, likewise very blue for the county printing in the State 
Capital office, where revenue from that source was sorely needed. 
County leaders, scouting about, found out that Afro-American 
leaders were willing to sell out but that they should have faney 
prices on such a deal. Then Frank Greer announced in a caucus 
over the situation that he thought he could solve the problem 
without any cash outlay. Accordingly, the following evening, 
accompanied by a friend he dropped into a rally of the ‘‘ Afro- 
‘American’’ malcontents, which was being held in an empty store 
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building three or four doors below the State Capital office, on 
the opposite side of the street. Old “‘Judge’’ Napier Perkins 
(“The Old African Lion’’), of leonine-voice, of aldermanic phys- 
ique and of a dark coffee color, who was presiding over the 
deliberations of the occasion, immediately became excited and 
began to sputter: ‘‘Mistah Greeah, what does you-all want heah?”’ 
only to be waved aside by a graceful gesture of Greer’s hand, 
as he answered: ‘‘Oh, go on with your. meeting, boys, we do not 
want to interrupt or interfere—after you are through we may 
have a few words to say.’’ But it was noticeable that the au- 
dience lost interest in the speech of the speaker of the occasion 
and the speaker noticing that fact, too, soon brought his address 
to a conclusion, whereupon the presiding officer of the meeting 
said: ‘‘Now, Mistah Greeah, we’s ready to listen to you-all.’’ 
Arising to his feet, Greer first faced the audience and said: 
‘“Boys, we did not come here to bother you; I just have some- 
thing to say to the chairman of this meeting, but you can listen 
to what I have to say, if you want to do so.’’ Then, turning 
toward the expectant chairman, he said: ‘‘Judge Napier Perkins, 
I want you to tell this audience what you did with that $4,640.80 
that Old ‘Cap’ Taylor paid to you in the alley in the rear of 
Old Mose’s saloon, at half past eight o’clock last Tuesday even- 
ing.’’ (‘‘Cap’’ Taylor was treasurer of the Democratic county 
committee of Logan County and, as such, probably had not 
handled $64.80 of party campaign money since assuming the 
duties of that position). Chairman Napier Perkins began to 
sputter and stutter in protest, but was silenced by Greer who 
said: ‘‘Don’t try to explain to me—make your explanations to 
these boys.’’ Frank Greer and the friend who had accompanied 
him picked up their hats and left ‘‘Judge’’ Perkins to ‘‘ ’splain 
de inexplicable.’’ With practically the entire audience demand- 
ing to be informed what the chairman of the meeting ‘‘done wid 
all dat money’’; the independent Afro-American Republican 
movement speedily collapsed. 


Reared and trained in what had originally been a small-town, 
country newspaper print-shop, Greer was master of the me- 
chanics of newspaper production. So, too, he had edited rural 
correspondence, written local news and even oceasionally tried 
his hand in grinding out editorial copy. And, of course, he had 
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to be a close student of advertising and circulation management 
in order to keep such an enterprise as the Daily State Capital 
afloat. Naturally, as the business expanded, attention to the 
management of the organization called for an increasing share 
of his personal attention. Though he delighted in writing, his 
time and attention was under such constant requisition in the 
buisness office that there was but little opportunity to engage in 
writing, so employes on the editorial staff did most of that. How- 
ever, when a really interesting news item had come under his 
personal observation, or a crisis in public affairs seemed to call 
for a dignified and incisive editorial expression he could, and 
did, forget business cares for the nonce, and write in pleasing 
style. Generally, he wrote by hand, with pen or pencil, as he 
had had but little limited acquaintance with the keys of a type- 
writer. But, however pleasing his diction and power of express- 
ion, his chirography was reputedly as atrocious as that for which 
Horace Greely had been noted. An interesting story in that con- 
nection is related by Earl Croxton, who was in the service of the 
State Capital for a number of years, as reporter, local writer and, 
finally, as managing editor. As he tells the story it relates to 
another member of the staff. It reads as follows: 


‘“Al Hough, head linotyper in the composing room had the 
distinction of being able to read Frank Greer’s handwriting with- 
out difficulty, so when the Chief turned in any copy, it was al- 
ways turned over to Hough. A peripatetic news writer, Frank B. 
Elser, had dropped in just when such help was needed and was 
put to work, temporarily, at least. We were not allowed much 
for salaries in those days, but I promised Elser to try to get 
better pay for him at the first opportunity, though, at the time, 
I had no idea how it could be done. But, as it turned out, Elser. 
‘got in bad’ with Mr. Greer and spoiled all of my plans for 
trying to keep him. 

“Tt all happened because of Greer’s handwriting. He had 
been in the office while Elser was out and had written a short 
feature story. He handed the copy to Joe Satterthwait, a re- 
porter, and left the office for a few moments. Elser returned 
just then and Satterthwait handed Greer’s copy to Elser, but 
without explanation as to who had written it. To this day, I 
have no idea how Elser succeeded in reading what Greer had 
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written, though, evidently he did read it. Naturally, he thought 
it was in Joe’s handwriting and so he immediately began to dress 
Joe down. Satterthwait was informed that it was the best local 
story that had been submitted for that edition but that the hand- 
writing was abominable, adding that he would accept no more 
like it. Mr. Greer happened to return to the office just in time 
to hear all of Elser’s comments. Elser was let out shortly after- 
ward. He went from Guthrie to Kansas City, where he worked 
for a time. Thence he went to New York City, where, in his 
work on the Sun, he abundantly justified the faith that we had 
in him. During the World War he was in London, helping to 
handle war news for the Associated Press. Later, we learned 
that he became a successful playright.’’ 


The years sped by. The youth who had come to Guthrie on 
the opening day to establish the first newspaper in Oklahoma, 
had developed into a man with all of the attributes of leadership 
in community and in commonwealth. He had built up the largest 
and most important publishing enterprise in Oklahoma and also 
its most important commercial printing and binding establish- 
ment. Then there came a Sabbath day, nearly a dozen years 
after the beginning, when the State Capital plant all went up 
in flames and smoke, with a money loss of nearly $200,000 and 
only $26,000 of insurance. The people of Guthrie promptly raised 
a subscription of $50,000 for him to use in his own business, as 
long as he might want it, but he declined to accept it in any 
form other than as personal loans to be paid back with interest. 
‘Moreover, the business men of Oklahoma City sent a committee 
to wait on him and offer to duplicate the destroyed plant if he 
would install and operate it in Oklahoma City, but his loyalty 
to the community which he had helped found and build, and 
whose people had always been his neighbors and friends, was 
such that he could not consider such a change, so he declined 
the Oklahoma City offer and cast his lot anew with Guthrie. 
And Guthrie’s interests were his interests, regardless of personal 
inclinations, preferences or predilections. Thus, when the final 
struggle arose as to whether the two territories should be ad- 
mitted into the Union as one state or as two states, for reasons 
of purely local policy the people of Guthrie espoused the two- 
state side of the controversy, when it had small chance of win- 
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ning, and Frank Greer joined whole-heartedly with them in the 
support of their chosen course, even when it was apparently a 
losing proposition. Likewise, his attitude toward the adoption 
of the state constitution and toward the first state administra- 
tion, reflected the sentiment of his home-town folk and, ulti- 
mately, aroused a spirit of antagonism which resulted in the pre- 
mature removal of the capital and its location at Oklahoma City. 
With this there came also the collapse of his business affairs and 
the death of the wife of his youth, after which he left Guthrie 
and settled at Tulsa, to essay a new start in life, in other lines 
than those which he had hitherto followed. 


When Frank Greer went to Tulsa after bidding a hasty fare- 
well to the scene of the dreams and early successes of his youth, 
he was ‘‘down,”’ for the time being, but a long way from being 
“‘out.’’? For a number of years prior to that time, Tulsa had been 
experiencing a growth and development in population, wealth, 
commerce and industry that was without precedent, with the 
possible exception of San Francisco during the years immediate- 
ly following the discovery of gold in California. Up to that time, 
Frank Greer had been known in Tulsa only as an ultra partizan 
of separate statehood, of opposition to the adoption of the state 
constitution and as the champion of Guthrie in its efforts to hold 
the state capital but, to Tulsa, with its eyes upon the future, 
these were no longer issues—they belonged to the past. Other 
Guthrie men had preceded Greer to Tulsa, so he was not lacking 
in the element of introduction, neither was Tulsa lacking in an 
accurate appraisal of the man and his ability. So, Frank H. 
Greer was welcomed to Tulsa, where many another man had 
come before him to essay a new start in life—and had succeeded. 
The light of courage was still in his eyes. He was pleased with 
the Tulsa welcome, which he accepted modestly. He embarked 
in a line of business that was new to him. He was industrious 
and enegetic. He appreciated the loyalty of old friends and 
friendships and he attracted a great circle of new friends and asso- 
ciations, though he did not seek prominence. Slowly, prosperity 
began to return to him. Shortly after his settlement in Tulsa, he 
met Mrs. Laura Leigh Hanson, a lady of recognized culture, gifted 
with a gracious personality and unusual mentality. Their 
marriage followed. His home life, which had ended almost 
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simultaneously with the collapse of his business organization in 
Guthrie, was thus happily restored and, with this came new in- 
spiration and renewed business ambition. All seemed to augur 
well for the future. His home was congenial. His business pros- 
pects were satisfactory. His wife was the soul of loyalty and 
devotion as she was his wisest counselor, and, also, as of old, 
his favorite diversion was to find rest and relaxation in the com- 
panionship of the books in his home library. Then came failing 
health and lack of strength to devote personal attention to busi- 
ness affairs. The spirit of the wolf-pack, ever present in an at- 
mosphere of tensest human activity and ever jealous of outstand- 
ing business achievement, as well as fairly familiar with the 
methods of an all too prevalent receivership racket, was not slow 
to seize upon a pretext to twist factual transaction into fictitious 
misdeed, when the man most concerned was flat on his back, un- 
able to consult with his attorney, to say nothing of going into 
court and personally appearing in defense of his own interests, 
so, a solvent business enterprise was forced into an unwarranted 
receivership, while trumped up charges were made the basis of 
indictment. Throughout all of this, Mrs. Greer shielding her 
husband from calumny while ministering to him in his failing 
strength, nobly stood by him and resented the aspersions thus 
cast upon his integrity and fairness as a business man, but, despite 
all that could be done to save him who had helped and lifted and 
befriended his fellow men, he was struck down by envious spirits 
who, for the sake of paltry personal gains, were willing to rend 
and wreck and ruin him at the end of life’s journey. 


The end came to Frank Greer on August 8, 1933, just a few 
days past his 71st birthday anniversary. The funeral services 
which were of the simplest and most unostentatious order, were 
largely attended but they were not few that mourned elsewhere, 
for there were hosts of friends in remote parts of the state who 
had known him in pioneering days. The foregoing sketch of his 
life and career cannot be more fittingly closed than by appending 
the tribute which was paid to his memory by Walter Ferguson, 
likewise a brilliant personality, product of generations of pioneer 
forbears, who, in his own person, had been reared under pioneer- 
ing conditions in Oklahoma and who, but a few weeks since, 
crossed that Great Divide toward which all pioneers are trudging: 
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‘‘To me, the death of Frank Greer is more than the passing 
of an individual—it is the passing of an age. When we say long, 
final farewell to Frank Greer, we bid an eternal farewell to an 
epoch. So long has Greer typified the spirit of Old Oklahoma 
that his death seems to mark the border-line between this age 
and yesterday. 


‘‘History is filled with the praises of men who have taken 
a city, but there is too little said of these who built one. Greer 
not only built the typical, outstanding city of young Oklahoma, 
but he exercised and emphasized a leadership in creating the 
structure of an American state, more than any other man con- 
nected with the enterprise. - 


‘In the tremendous shifting of interests following statehood, 
the intervening World War and the confusion of the past four 
years of economic disorder, we are perhaps too prone to forget 
primitive beginnings, the pioneer efforts of those who fought the 
initial battle. 


‘‘Wrank Greer came to Guthrie, April 22, 1889, to found his 
home in a city of tents and confusion, but of hopes and dreams. 
The most cosmopolitan crowd, with the most varied interests ever 
assembled on an American townsite were in Guthrie and with 
no semblance of order, outline or program. There was no law 
save that the weak should perish and only the strong survive. 
New leaders were in their places and their domination over men, 
and the foundation was laid for a future American state. Law 
and order had to be established; property rights had to be made 


secure, houses were to be built—and only those with faith and 
vision were to last. 


‘‘Greer, a determined, resolute, intrepid character, filled with 
the fiery zeal of a crusader—imbued with the spirit of the Kansas 
pioneer, determined to be one of the leading actors in the rapidly 
unfolding drama and setting about to bring order out of chaos, 
distributed a newspaper which he had caused to be printed in 
a border Kansas town, a few days before. It was merely the 
announcement that Frank Greer would edit the dominant news- 
paper in the new territorial capital and that the paper proposed 
to be the leading force in the development and building of the 
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new territory. His arrival had such unmistakable signs of deter- 
mination and resolution on this never-again-to-be-witnessed scene, 
the thousands of strangers camped on this primitive townsite on 
the banks of the Cottonwood knew that one of their future leaders 
was a tall young editor by the name of Frank Greer, The type 
on this paper was set by Omer K. Benedict, another great Okla- 
‘thoman who passed away only a few weeks ago. 


‘Rapidly shaping his plans, Greer organized his office force, 
gathered together the scattered material and created a plant for 
the production of a newspaper. In a short time he was printing 
the Guthrie State Capital. Every issue was a challenge to the 
innumerable rivals that were bidding for public attention. Under 
Greer’s dominant and forceful leadership, it survived the early 
stages of indiscriminate competition and when law came to ‘the 
last American frontier’ and the forms and functions of govern- 
ment by co-operative effort, Greer’s paper forged to the front 
as the voice of Oklahoma Territory. 


**Setting about to make Guthrie the dominant city of Okla- 
homa Territory, Greer faced every form of townsite rivalry and 
railroad promotion and built the most colorful, glamorous and 
picturesque that the pioneer West ever knew—went down the 
long, long trail to statehood, when the political changes that, in 
those days, meant so much to the existence of a newspaper, 
brought the end of his effort. His paper died in a hopeless fight, 
with its back against the wall, trying to save the city which he 
had almost built with his own hands and which was the child of 
his brilliant mind. He refused to see that Guthrie,—the Repub- 
lican city, was doomed as the future capital of the future Demo- 
cratic State of Oklahoma, to which Oklahoma Territory had been 
added, and he went down with his colors flying and his face to 
the enemy. 


‘So violent was the terrific struggle between Oklahoma City 
and Guthrie for supremacy that it resembled the county-seat wars 
of Kansas. The railroads, which held the potent influence, were 
doing everything to make Oklahoma City the metropolis. —Only 
the Guthrie Capital flew the flag of Guthrie’s defiance and, put- 
ting his tremendous personality, and his wonderful brain and 
magnificent courage into every page and every line of the morn- 
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ing paper, Greer held for Guthrie the power which a leading 
newspaper of a state or territory can give a city. 


‘‘Frank Greer was a striking personality of the early days, 
perhaps, and certainly to me, the most outstanding. He was a 
vigorous, aggressive, courageous editor. Every issue of his pa- 
per reflected his remarkable individuality. The files of the old 
Guthrie Capital comprise a history of early Oklahoma, and the 
proud lines penned so fearlessly and so tirelessly by Frank Greer 
constitute the saga of its people. 


‘‘He was the poet and the prophet of that vast romance and 
to those in the years to come, who read his chronicles, he will 
ever be the embodiment of the spirit of Oklahoma.’’ 


—JOSEPH B. THOBURN. 


EDWARD WILKERSON BUSHYHEAD 


From a photograph belonging to Mrs. Carolyn McNair McSpadden, Tahlequah 
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EDWARD W. BUSHYHEAD 
and 


JOHN ROLLIN RIDGE, 


Cherokee Editors in California 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


Two of the Cherokee Indians who went to California during 
the gold rush remained there and became well-known and honored 
citizens whose histories are recalled at intervals in newspaper 
stories published about them in their adopted state. Edward W. 
Bushyhead and John Rollin Ridge joined the gold-seekers in 1850. 
Both suffered severe hardships to which they were not accustomed 
since they had been reared in comfort, one in the Indian Territory 
- and the other in Arkansas. 


Edward Wilkerson Bushyhead, born in Cleveland, Tennessee, 
March 2, 1832,' was the son of the Rev. Jesse Bushyhead and Eliza 
Wilkerson Bushyhead. He was only seven years old when the 
Cherokees were ruthlessly forced from their comfortable homes 
in Georgia by white people who were determined to possess them- 
selves of the land of the Indians. Jesse Bushyhead, one of the 
best-loved and most highly respected men of his nation, led a party 
of one thousand of his people into the wilderness; this journey 
was one of terrible hardships, not the least being a delay of one 
month on the east bank of the Mississippi River, where the ice 
running madly, prevented the outcasts from proceeding on their 
way. When the western side of the river was reached a sister 
was born to young ‘‘Ned’’ Bushyhead and from the place of her 
birth she was named Missouri, preceded by Eliza in honor of her 
mother.? 


History of San Diego County . . . Lewis Publishing Company (Chicago, 1890), 
Dasa. 

2For an account of Eliza Missouri Bushyhead Alberty see Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. IX, No. 1, (March, 1931), pp. 43-55. Judge Henry M. Furman in a 
report to the Grand Lodge A. F. & A. M. of Indian Territory at its 31st annual 
communication reported: “Allow me to commend to you as an example of pure 
charity a noble woman . .. a Cherokee Indian, and the widow of a Master 
Mason. She lives at Tahlequah and is affectionately called by every one ‘Aunt 
Eliza’ . . . . while we have been professing Masonry this woman has been living 
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The Bushyhead family, with other Indians, settled near the 
Arkansas line at a place called Breadtown because rations were 
issued there when the Cherokee refugees arrived from the Hast. 
This location later became known as Baptist Mission. There the 
Cherokee Messenger was published and the mission contributed 
substantially to the advancement of the Cherokees. The Rev. Jesse 
Bushyhead was chief justice of the Cherokee Nation at the time 
of his death in 1844. 


That same year young Edward Bushyhead learned the print- 
er’s trade and no doubt helped to set type on the Cherokee Mes- 
senger, first issued in August, 1844—the first periodical published 
in the present State of Oklahoma. Later Bushyhead worked at 
his trade in Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


‘‘In 1850 he crossed the plains to California, stopping near 
Placerville, El Dorado Co., . . . a year afterward removed to 
Tuolumne Co., and followed mining there two years, and after- 
ward in Calaveras Co. In the latter place he engaged in printing 
until 1868’’ when he removed to San Diego, ‘‘bringing with him 
printing-office material, with which he started the San Diego 
Umon.’” . 


In connection with William Jeff Gatewood, Bushyhead had 
been publishing a newspaper at San Andreas, Calaveras County, 
where he acted as foreman. Their outfit reached San Diego Sep- 
tember 19, 1868 and Bushyhead was so unimpressed with the place 
that he would not allow his name to appear at the masthead. 
J. N. Briseno, office boy of the establishment, was given as the 
publisher. The equipment consisted of an old Washington hand 
press and a good assortment of type. The office was in a frame 
building next door to the parsonage in Old Town, the earliest 
settled portion of San Diego. 


On October 3 the partners issued a prospectus for their paper 
in which they stated that no- political tirades or personal abuse 


Masonry. As royal blood flows through her veins as ever came from the heart 
of any queen. . . Let her memory be perpetuated and handed down as a sweet 
and precious legacy and as an example to posterity. . . . I trust that the Grand 
Lodge will erect a monument to her memory upon our Orphans’ Home grounds 
with her figure upon its top holding an orphan child in her arms. . .” Mrs. 
Alberty is said to have reared and educated at least twenty orphans. 

*History of San Diego County, pp. 273-74. 
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would ever appear in its columns. Politically, the paper was to 
be neutral. The first number of the San Diego Union appeared 
October 10, 1868. It was a four-page, six-column quarto and 
contained fifteen and a half columns of reading matter, well set 
up and printed. The Union had a hard struggle with a sub- 


seription list of slightly less than a thousand and poor advertising 
patronage.‘ 


Gatewood sold his interest in the Union to Charles P. Tag- 
gart in May, 1869, the firm becoming Taggart and Bushyhead. 
Prosperity followed this change and Taggart soon bought out 
Frederick A. Taylor, late of San Francisco. The sheet was en- 
larged to seven columns on January 20, 1869, and on May 12, 
William S. Dodge became Bushyhead’s partner. 


The oifice of the Union was moved June 23, 1870, and on the 
30th of that month the paper was issued from Horton’s Addition 
to the city of San Diego. The building stood at the southeast 
corner of Fourth and D streets. On September 22, 1870. Dodge 
retired being succeeded by Douglas Gunn who had previously 
been a printer and reporter on the Union. A great achievement 
of the paper was the printing in full of the president’s message, 
which was received by telegraph, ‘‘A piece of newspaper enter- 
prise never before attempted by any ‘country paper’ in the United 
States.’’s 


In the spring of 1871 there were only two daily papers in 
Southern California when Bushyhead and his partner brought 
out the first daily in San Diego, March 20, 1871. Strenuous days 
followed for the publishers who were obliged to work like slaves 
to make a success of their enterprise. They paid out $1,200 for 
telegraph news the first year and $2,000 the following year. This 
partnership had lasted almost three years when Bushyhead re- 
tired in June, 1873, receiving $5,000 as his share of the business.* 


Publication of the weekly edition of the Union was continued 
and the publishers advertised April 1, 1871, that ‘‘The Daily 
Union is now delivered at every inhabited house in San Diego 


History of San Diego County, 1542-1907 . . . by William E. Smythe, San 
Diego, 1907, pp. 479-484. 

sl bid. 

sI bid. 
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save three.’’? The yearly subscription was $10.00. For some time 
John P. Young was on the staff of the Union and he later became 
managing editor of the San Francisco Chromecle.’ 


From 1875 to 1882 Bushyhead served as deputy sheriff of San 
Diego County. He was then elected sheriff by the Republican 
Party and he was re-elected in 1884,* having been nominated both 
times by acclamation. Bushyhead became an Odd Fellow in 1861 
and he was also a Knight Templar. On July 1, 1889 he became 
a partner in the printing firm of Gould, Hutton & Company. 
He was married on December 14, 1876, to Mrs. Helen Corey Nichols, 
who was born in New York, August 13, 1839. The ceremony was 
held at the Lick House in San Francisco and the vows read by 
Hon. E. D. Wheeler. Bushyhead built a residence at 1114 Cedar 
Street, San Diego, at the corner of Third Street.‘ 


Bushyhead was chief of police of San Diego" and he was 
said to be ‘‘... a hard worker, a generous man and a warm- 
hearted friend.’ Mr. and Mrs. Bushyhead adopted a daughter 
whom they named Cora but she lived only a few years. After 


7City of San Diego and San Diego County . . . by Clarence Alan McGrew, 
(Chicago and New York, 1922), Vol. I, p. 289. 

s“Mr. Bushyhead has lately made a tour of eastern, western and southern 
states, spending most of the winter in Washington. He is a newspaper manager 
of ability and as a job printer has no superior on the coast ...” The Daily 
Union (date missing) wrote: “Mr. Bushyead is an old liner in Democracy, a 
Southerner by birth, a sympathizer with secession . . . But the base use to what 
they call Democracy in his country has been put has driven him from his old 
party. He is now a Republican, or, more properly, a liberal Democrat. . .” 

°“Mr. Edward W. Bushyhead, the nominee for sheriff, is well known to 
every voter in the county as an upright, straightforward man, honorable in all 
his dealings, sincere in his relations to others, and true to every obligation resting 
upon a good citizen. He is a man of remarkable executive ability, fine business 
capacity, great decision of character, and unquestioned courage.” (Daily Union, 
date missing). The San Bernardino Index wrote of Bushyhead when he was 
renominated for sheriff: “No better man could have been selected. Thoroughly 
honest, cool, brave and intrepid in times of danger; patient, wary and sagacious 
when on the trail of a criminal; courteous and gentle .. . generous almost to 
lavishness, he is a true type of a thorough American gentleman . . .” 

‘History of San Diego County . . . Lewis Publishing Company, Chicago 
1890, p. 274. 

"“We feel personally gratified at the election of E. W. Bushyhead as chief 
of police of San Diego. Ned Bushyhead is one of nature’s noblemen. He is 
square as a die. As true as Toledo steel. As brave as Paladin. As generous 
as a child. He never knew the meaning of fear. . .” (Redlands Citrograph— 
date missing). 

; alt is a well known fact that Bushyhead was the means of bringing to 
justice many of the notorious and desperate criminals in California. 


JOHN ROLLIN RIDGE 


From a group picture taken of the Cherokee delegation in Washington 
in 1866. 


Property of Mrs. Ann Scott Henson, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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her death a place was always set for her at the table as Mrs. 
Bushyhead was a spiritualist and she believed the girl was still 
with them. Mrs. Bushyhead was the next to go. Her death 
occurring July 26, 1901 at her home, 3123 C Street. She was 
sixty-two years of age and had lived in San Diego thirty-two years. 
Her remains were sent to Los Angeles for cremation according to 
the Evening Tribune, July 26, 1901. 


Edward W. Bushyhead died suddenly on March 4, 1907, at 
Alpine where he had lived for several months hoping to benefit 
his health. He was seventy-five years old and his friends were 
numbered by the hundreds. In interviewing persons who knew him 
in San Diego the author was impressed by the high regard in 
which the memory of Mr. Bushyhead was held. One of his old 
friends on the Union remarked that if there are any more Cher- 
okees like ‘‘Ned’’ Bushyhead in Oklahoma that they would be 
happy to have them come to San Diego to live. 


Mr. Bushyhead’s remains were at Johnson & Connell’s Chapel 
at D and Seventh Street, San Diego until the body was shipped 
to Tahlequah, Indian Territory, the home of his sister, Mrs. Eliza 
Bushyhead Alberty, where it was interred in the family burying 
ground.** He rests with his brother, Chief Dennis Wolf Bushy- 
head; his sisters Mrs. Nancy Bushyhead McNair and Mrs. Eliza 
Missouri Bushyhead Alberty and her husband, Bluford Alberty. 


JOHN ROLLIN RinGE 


Accounts of John Rollin Ridge, published in Oklahoma, 
describe him as a poet and fail to relate that he was one of the 
foremost editors of his day in the great state of California; that 
he was a magazine writer of note and a politician in a limited 
way. After a comprehensive search through the newspaper files 
and archives of California the writer has attempted to show 
herein the prominent position held by this Cherokee Indian in 
the state of his adoption. 


The life span of Ridge carried him from his birthplace in 
the Eastern Cherokee Nation to his grave in California by way 
of Indian Territory and Arkansas. It is likely that his life 


~ 3The San Diego Union, March 5, 1907, p. 5, col. 4; ibid., March 6, 1907, 
p- 14, col. 5. 
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would have been passed among his own people except for the 
murder of his brilliant father, John Ridge, as a result of a po- 
litical feud among the Cherokees. 


Rollin Ridge, as he was called by his family, was the eldest 
son of John Ridge and Sarah Northrup Ridge whose marriage 
at Cornwall, Connecticut created a great stir in the conservative 
New England village because of the Indian blood of the bride- 
groom. He was born on his father’s estate ‘‘east of the Oss-te-nar- 
ly’? in Georgia, March 19, 1827. His Indian name was Chees- 
quat-a-law-ny or Yellow Bird. The Ridge home was a large two- 
story house provided with every comfort and the boy attended 
a school built by his father and presided over by Miss Sophia 
Sawyer, a New England missionary, who made her home with the 
family. When Rollin was ten years old the school was disccn- 
tinued owing to the disturbed state of affairs in the Cherokee 
Nation and the forced removal of his people to the West. 


After the family was settled in the new Cherokee Nation, 
John Ridge provided another school building and Miss Sawyer 
resumed her teaching of the Ridge children with other young 
people of the neighborhood, invited to join the classes. At the 
age of twelve Rollin witnessed the tragic death of his father, 
stabbed to death in the presence of his wife and children, at his 
home on Honey Creek, June 22, 1839. 


Mrs. Ridge, panic stricken by the murder of her hushand, 
her father-in-law and their cousin, Elias Boudinot, hastily re- 
moved her children to Fayetteville, Arkansas where she established 
a new home. She was accompanied by the faithful Sophia Saw- 
yer who started a school which proved to be one of the most 
popular establishments of the state, in its time. Young Ridge 
attended school for two years after which he went to Great Bar- 
rington, Massachusetts to continue his education..* He was 


14 “ 


. . . the school which John Rollin Ridge attended in Great Barrington 
in 1841-43 was probably the Great Barrington Academy, for that is the school 
which seems to have been in existence there during that period. The school is 
mentioned in Part I of Charles J. Taylor’s History of Great Barrington, 1928, 
p. 312. He says: ‘The Great Barrington Academy, erected in 1841, by an assoc- 
iation of citizens, incorporated for that purpose, was first placed in charge of 
the late James Sedgwick, who continued as its principal for eight or nine years, 
but eventually removed to Alabama. It was afterwards superintended for several 
years by a number of different teachers, without proving very successful, and 
was finally converted into a dwelling house’? (American Antiquarian Society. 
Worcester, Massachusetts, February 18, 1936). A 
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obliged to return to Arkansas on account of ill health and his 
education was continued under the tutelage of the Rev. Cephas 
Washbourne, missionary to the Cherokees.': 


In 1847 Ridge was married to Elizabeth Wilson in the Cher- 
okee Nation and a daughter was born whom they called Alice.’ 
Several writers have stated that Ridge became involved in the 
still acute political feud in his nation, whch resulted in his killing 
one of the enemies of his party but a contemporary account of 
the unfortunate affair published in the Fort Smith Herald, Wed- 
nesday, June 6, 1849 (editorial page, col. 5), gives an entirely 
different version. Ridge fled to Missouri, leaving his wife and 
‘baby daughter in Arkansas. The story in the Fort Smith news- 
paper, copied from the Arkansas Intelligencer (Van Buren) re- 
lated: ‘‘Fatal Recontre (sic) in the Cherokee Nation. We have 
been favored by a gentleman with the following account of a 
rencontre that came off, a short time since, between David Kell” 
and Rollin Ridge, which proved fatal to the former: 


** “Ridge missing his stallion, went to Kell’s and enquired if 
he had been seen. ‘There is a gelding,’ said Kell, pointing to the 
animal, standing near a pool of blood. ‘Who made him so,’ said 
Ridge. ‘I did,’ replied K., ‘and am willing to stand by my deeds 
with my life.’ Ridge sprang from his horse to the ground. — Kell 
motioned to approach, when Ridge remarked that the disparity 
of their strength forbad that they should fight in close contact, 
‘and,’ said he, drawing a pistol, ‘if you approach me, you will 
lose your life.’ Kell advanced. ‘Stand back Kell,’ said Ridge, 
‘advance any farther, and you die.’ Kell advanced, and soon lay 
dead.’ ”’ 


“This account is from a respectable source; yet it is too im- 
perfect and partial to be considered as entirely reliable until 


1sAutobiography in the preface to Poems by John R. Ridge (San Francisco, 
1868). 

1sNotes on John Rollin Ridge in California State Library, Sacramento, furn- 
ished by his daughter Alice Bird Ridge Beatty (Mrs. Francis G. Beatty). 


17Sarah Bird Northrup Ridge wrote to Stand Watie from Osage Prairie, 
October 22, 1844: “If Mr. Kell has not yet brought the mules, & horses he 
promised to deliver to you on the first of this month I wish you, or John to see 
that he brings them soon, I need the mules now.” (University of Oklahoma, 
Phillips Collection). According to Starr’s History of the Cherokee Indians, 
David Kell was the brother of James, Andrew, John, Elizabeth, Rebecca, and 
Nannie Kell and his wife was Dorcas Corban, nee Duncan. In 1847 he was 
listed as a judge of Delaware District in the Cherokee Nation (pages 442, 284). 
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further particulars are heard. Our informant does not say how 
the difference originated between these men, who heretofore oc- 
cupied a respectable standing in the community.—Ark. Intelli- 


gencer. 


‘“‘The above statement is substantially what was told us by 
the Physician who attended upon Kell-—Ed. Herald.”’ 


Ridge, at Springfield, Missouri, soon found himself sadly 
in need of funds. He was wholly dependent on the bounty of 
his grandmother Ridge and he was irked by the refusal of his 
mother to consider his return to the Nation, as she feared another 
tragedy. No doubt the women were glad to finance his passage 
to California with the party of Missouri gold-seekers.* He was 
to have been tried for murder in 1849 or the spring of 1850," 
and his absence relieved his family of acute anxiety as to his 
fate. Ridge wrote his cousin Stand Watie that his life in Cali- 
fornia had been followed by bad luck and that he had ‘‘ worked 
harder than any slave I ever owned. . . .’’2° 


He first engaged in mining in Shasta County, California 
and during his residence in that state he made his home at Marys- 
ville, Weaverville, Red Bluff, Sacramento, San Francisco, and 
Grass Valley.2!| California proudly claims him as her own and 
it is true that he lived in that state for seventeen years; wrote 
many of his poems there; became a well-known editor, as well as 
a contributor to the best magazines published in the state, and 
he sleeps beneath her soil beside his wife and daughter. 


Ridge ‘‘. . . had started on his first journey to the mining 
camps along Trinity river from Junction City to Taylor’s Flat. 
We met and passed the night in the North Fork Hotel.’’ Ridge 
invited all present in the bar room to drink ‘‘pulled out a buck- 
skin gold-dust sack nearly a foot long, remarking that on his 
return from down the river it would be filled to the brim with 
coin and gold dust.’’22 
wet rad meet it See “John Rollin Ridge” by Edward Everett Dale, 


‘sJbid., p. 317; Southwest Review, “John Rollin Ridge” by Angi 
it. NosIptaaconre ollin Ridge” by Angie Debo, Vol. 


20Chronicles of Oklahoma, ibid., p. 317. 


21Notes on Ridge by Alice Bird Ridge Beatty in California State Library. 
Sacramento. ; 


220verland Magazine, “Early California Journalism,” August, 1904, p. 130. 
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Rollin Ridge ‘‘. . . figured. conspicuously during the first, 
fifteen years of California history.’’ He was ‘‘different from 
any man I ever knew. He could be your warmest friend without 
ever giving an intimation of it.’’ ‘‘No California newspaper of 
any political persuasion was handled with more dignity or true, 
manly bearing’’ than the Marysville: National Democrat when 
Ridge was the editor. . . . he deprecated dueling, at least with 
fire-arms,** but he could fight as well as write and when Conmy, 
editor of the Shasta Courier called Ridge, then editor of the 
Trinity National, the ‘Cayuse’ editor Ridge met him in Andy 
Cusick’s saloon in Shasta . . . reached out, and with one hand 
dipped Conmy’s nose into the top of his glass, then bathed his 
either cheek in the fluid that had escaped on the bar.’’24 


Ridge was described as a handsome man, of splendid physique 
and noble bearing. He had jet black hair and large dark eyes. 
In 1852 a weekly newspaper was started in San Francisco by J. 
McDonough Foard and Rollin M. Daggett. Horace Greeley spoke 
of this publication as ‘‘ . . . the most remarkable paper’’ and 
“John R. Ridge, a half Cherokee and the handsomest man I ever 
Saw, was quite a poet, and wrote for us under the name of ‘Yellow 
Bird.’ ’’s This paper was called the Golden Era and Ridge had 
for fellow-contributors to its pages, Francis Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, Joaquin Miller, Charles Warren Stoddard, and Orpheus 
C. Kerr. 


In 1854 Ridge wrote and published under his pen name, The 
Life and Adventures of Joaquin Murietta. <A third edition of 
the book was issued in 1871 and the Grabhorn Press of San Fran- 
cisco, in 1932, published a handsome volume containing the life 
of the noted and notorious bandit. Charles Elmer Upton in his 
Pioneers of El Dorado (Placerville, California, 1906, p. 2 of the 
foreword) acknowledged his indebtedness to Ridge’s Murietta in 
compiling his book. It is said that Ridge realized no financial 
returns from the book owing to the failure of his publisher. 


2s[bid., p. 128. 

24Ibid., p. 130. 

asThe Story of the Files, a Review of California Writers and Literature by 
Ella Sterling Cummins, 1893, pp. 14-17. 
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The young Cherokee first engaged in journalism in Marys- 
villes* and next at Sacramento where he was the first editor of 
the Sacramento Bee, which was started in February, 1857 and 
has been for years one of the most important newspapers in the 
state. Ridge then returned to Marysville where he edited the 
Express in 1858,77 and later the National Democrat. ‘‘He was 
one of the first editors in California to denounce secession as 
treason and to insist that the Government must resist it with 
force if necessary. 


‘‘Ridge made a reputation as a dignified, courteous and fore- 
ible political writer . . . had a cultivated taste in letters, was a 
noted shot, and made many warm friendships . . .’’* Colonel 
Richard Rust, on July 26, 1857, resigned the editorial chair of 
the California Express at Marysville to John R. Ridge. On No- 
vember 6, of that year, W. F. Hicks and Company became the 
proprietors of the Express and they continued Ridge in editorial 
control of their publication until he resigned on August 4, 1858.7* 


James Allen sold his interest in the Marysville Daily News to 
Ridge, August 12, 1858 and he changed the name of the paper 
to the Daily National Democrat. This newspaper was established 
January 9, 1858 and when Ridge became the editor it had become 
‘fan advocate of Douglas Democracy. He continued in control 
of this paper until April 23, 1861, when he retired.’’*° Hutching’s 
California Magazine announced in August, 1858: ‘‘We are going 
to the Fair to be held at Marysville during the present month... 
The arrangements of the Fair are being conducted by such men 
as... John R. Ridge, and other equally competent heads.’’:* The 
Same magazine in the issue for October, 1859, gave an account 


zsThe first city directory of Marysville, published by Hale and Emory, 
August, 1853, gives the address of Ridge as the Tremont House. This hotel, 
owned by Haskin and Humphrey, was situated on Second Street. 


27The Express is the oldest living paper in Marysville . . . In 1856 it op- 
posed the action of the Vigilance Committee.” (A History of California News- 
papers, 1927, p. 190). 

2The Wednesday Press, “John Rollin Ridge” by Winfield S. Davis, Sacra- 
mento, January, 26, 1904, p. 4, cols. 3 and 4 


: here of Yuba County, California, Thompson and West, Oakland, 1879, 
p. 74, col. 3. 


soldem, p. 74. Ridge also edited the Marysville Appeal and th Red Bluff 
Beacon (Notes by Alice Bird Ridge Beatty). fe nti weer 


Vol. III, No. 2, p. 94, col. 1. 
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of the annual celebration of the Society of California, held on 
September 9, the day of the state’s admission to the Union, at 
which J. C. Duncan read the poem of the day written for the 
event by John R. Ridge, the talented editor of the Marysville 
Democrat.* 


During the campaign of Lincoln and Douglas in 1861 Ridge 
was the political editor of the San Francisco Herald and he was 
an ardent supporter of the ‘‘Little Giant.’’ At that time Ridge 
was a candidate for the position of state printer of California, 
having been nominated at the convention held at Sacramento, 
July 4, 1861.5 He moved to Weaverville, Trinity County in 1863, 
where he founded the Trinity National but he soon retired as 
he found that Democrats were not in favor there.* 


Ridge, on June 17, 1864, bought a one-fourth interest in the 
Grass Valley National and edited it in connection with W. S. 
Byrne. This newspaper appeared as a daily on August 1, 1864. 
Ridge ‘‘ . . . employed the classical education which his Puritan 
mother had given him in literary and journalistic labors. After 
filling editorial positions in various cities for several years, he 
eame to Grass Valley in the early sixties and became editor of 
the Grass Valley National. Although professedly an adherent of 
the cause of the Union, he was violently anti-Lincoln and his bitter 
writing probably advanced the project of founding the [Grass 
Valley] Union. He is the one who caned the Union’s first pub- 
lisher, M. Blumenthal . . .’’* 


‘“‘The story of John Rollin Ridge is so romantic that it has 
been used as a historical basis for a summer novel lately published 
in California.’’:7 Ridge ‘‘was undoubtedly a poet, and no Cali- 
fornia library—private or public—should be considered complete 
which omits [his] little volume of soul stirring verse . . . He was 


32Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 100. 

33California Historical Quarterly, June, 1931, p. 367, note 118. 

24Qverland Magazine, August, 1904, p. 129. 

ssHistory of Placer and Nevada Counties, California by W. B. Lardner and 
M. J. Brock, Los Angeles, 1924, p. 414. 

ssThe Morning Union, Grass Valley and Nevada City, California, Sunday, 
October 28, 1934, p. 10, cols. 3 and 4. 

27The Story of the Files, a Review of California Writers and Literature by 
Ella Sterling Cummins, p. 49. 
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no imitator, but a profound study in himself. No more beautiful 
lines were ever written to a wife than those . . . addressed ‘To 
Lizzie ... She stood an angel in my sight.’ ’’** 


Ridge’s cousin, Frank Boudinot was a member of the Lyster 
Operatic Company which gave sixty-four . consecutive evening 
performances in San Francisco. The season began in May, 1859 
at McGuire’s Opera House and the Bohemian Girl, Sonnambula, 
Fille du Regiment, Fra Diavolo, The Beggar’s Opera, Barbier de 
Seville, and Figaro were presented.** Charles E. DeLong in his 
Journals, 1854-63, writes of attending a performance of the Bo- 
hemian Girl after which he went with Ridge to see Greeley. Ridge 
was then editor of the Marysville National Democrat.* 


All the years of his exile Ridge longed to return to his own 
people and he would probably have taken a chance on being tried 
for murder had it not been for the pleadings of his mother. The 
only time he ever took an active part in the affairs of the Cher- 
okee Nation was when he went to Washington in 1866 as a member 
of the delegation representing the southern branch of his people. 
The commission was made up of Elias.Cornelius Boudinot, Stand 
Watie, and his son Saladin Watie, William Penn Adair, Richard 
Fields, Joseph Absolom Scales and John Rollin Ridge who served 
as chairman of the delegation. Bitter dissensions arose among 
the delegates and Boudinot made ugly charges against Adair, 
Ridge and young Watie in a letter to his uncle Stand Watie, 
written from Washington, December 2, 1866. This quarrel, which 


was really a family affair, was responsible for the failure of the 
mission.*! 


Ridge reached home the last of December, 1866 and was 
cordially received by the citizens of Grass Valley. He was reported 
to have been in Washington several months and to have been 
greatly improved in health by the trip east.* His days were 
drawing to a close however, and he died at Grass Valley on Oc- 


ss[dem, p. 51. 


ess Alta California, San Francisco, Monday, December 24, 1860, p. 1, 
col. 


California Historical Quarterly, June, 1931, p. 173. 


“Chronicles of Oklahoma, “Letters of the Two Boudinots,” 
Dale, Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 344.5. e Iwo Boudinots,” Edward Everett 


«2Ibid., “John Rollin Ridge” by M. A. Ranck, Vol. X, No. 4, p. 565. 
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tober 5, 1867, from brain fever resulting from softening of the 
brain.** The Union contained the following account of Ridge’s 
death: ‘‘A dispatch from the Bee, dated Grass Valley, October 
7th says: ‘John R. Ridge, editor of the Grass Valley Daily National, 
died at this place, Saturday last, at ten o’clock of brain fever. 
He is to be buried this afternoon at three o’clock. Ridge was well 
known in this State as connected with several journals ... a man 
of good education and undoubted poetical talent.’’# 


After Ridge’s death the San Francisco Bulletin wrote: ‘‘He 
was the editor of the California American, a ‘Know-Nothing’ daily 
here from January 2, 1856, to February 11, 1857, and in the 
latter month, when the Bee started, was its first editor . .. Re- 

- turning to Marysville, he edited the Express ... he later edited 
a new paper, the National Democrat . .. Edited the San Francisco 
Herald and took the side of the peace democracy though he never 
recanted his position about secession.’’ This journal told of his 
visit to Washington to confer with the president relative to the 
interests of the Cherokee Nation and that ‘‘The attachment shown 
him by the Cherokees then in Washington was said to have been 
something remarkable.’’ This was followed by Ridge’s poem 
‘““Mary, Queen of the Scots.’’ 


That Rollin Ridge is not forgotten in his adopted state is 
shown by newspaper stories about him that appear at frequent 
intervals. The San Francisco Chronicle, Thursday, September 28, 
1920 (p. 14, col. 8) related that William Fred. Bade, president of 
the Sierra Club of San Francisco had spent two days in Grass 
Valley to gather and preserve data concerning the author of the 
celebrated poem, ‘‘Mount Shasta.’’ 


The June 12, 1921 issue of the San Francisco Examiner (p. 
16N, col. 1) contains an article headed ‘‘Indian Poet’s Body Rests 
in Grass Valley. Footprints of Forty-Niners Surround Grave of 
State’s Remarkable Man of Genius. A low and unprepossessing 
tree planted by his own hand in a half-abandoned cemetery in 
this old California mining town ... [shades] the grave of John 
Rollin Ridge, the remarkable man of Cherokee blood whose writ- 


43Sacramento Daily Union, October 8, 1867, p. 2, col. 2. Editorial Notes 
copied from Daily Alta California. 


as] bid. 
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ings of half a century ago were declared by high authorities to 
show the fire of actual genius. Recently a small party of Ridge ’s 
admirers sought out the grave and read ‘Mount Shasta’ which 
the poet wrote by the light of a miner’s candle after he had 
toiled long hours in the placers.’’? Ridge had described himself 
as ‘‘ .. . the grandson of Chief Ka-nun-ta-cla-ge [The lion who 
walks by night] and Princess Se-hoya.’’ On July 3, 1921, the 
San Francisco Chronicle (p. C5, col. 6) printed almost the same 
story headed ‘‘Lonely Tree in Mining Camp Cemetery Marks 
Resting Place of Remarkable Indian Poet’’ and the San Francisco 
Examiner of Sunday, January 7, 1923 (p. 16 N, col. 1) printed a 
story of Ridge’s burial place in Grass Valley, under an oak tree 
and described him as the ‘‘Most brilliant man of letters, save 
Josiah Royce, who ever lived in Nevada County.’’ It recounts 
that he crossed the plains in 1850 to the placer mines of Nevada 
County and the paper contains a picture of the poet. 


In 1868 the Poems of John R. Ridge were collected and pub- 
lished in San Francisco by Henry Payot & Company. The 
volume has 137 pages and copies are preserved in the rare book 
collections of the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California; in the State Library, Sacramento and there is a copy 
displayed in a ease in the office of the Bret Harte Inn at Grass 
Valley. A copy is owned by the Oklahoma Historical Society 


and several copies are the proud possessions of Ridge’s relatives in 
Oklahoma. 


Mrs. Ridge survived until November 7, 1906, dying at the 
age of 76; Alice Ridge Beatty, the daughter,‘* died August 30, 
1912. She was 64, and she survived her husband, Franes G. Beatty 
who died December 14, 1908 at the age of 64. Eight relatives and 


4sJosiah Royce, eminent philosopher, author and educator was born at Grass 
Valley, California, Novmber 20, 1855. His death occurred in 1916 and the citi- 


zens of his native town have honored his memory with a handsome tablet in 
the public library. 


‘sMiss Minnie Brand of Nevada City was a music pupil of Mrs. Beatty’s 
and she belonged to a music club organized by her. Mrs. Beatty called the club 
Ka-nun-ta-cla-ge after Major Ridge, her great grandfather. She was a talented 
musician and a pupil of Robert Tolmie, a noted teacher in San Francisco, who 
had studied under Leschetizky. Mrs. Beatty was unlike her father in appear- 
ance, being small-boned and inclined to stoutness. Her fingers became twisted 
with rheumatism but she never lost her ability to play the piano. She was noted 
for her wit and was a popular citizen of Grass Valley. 
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connections are buried beside the poet in Green Wood Cemetery 
near Grass Valley. Andrew J. Ridge,” brother of the poet, died 
August 17, 1900 at the age of 65; his widow, Helen C. (Doom) 
Ridge died October 27, 1921, aged 81; John R. Ridge died Decem- 
ber 3, 1894 at the age of 37 and Jessica R. Nivens died October iP 
1909 at 45 years of age. Frances Doom sleeps beside the Ridges 
as she was a sister of Mrs. Andrew J. Ridge. This much-loved 
woman was the lbrarian at Grass Valley for many years and 
she has been sadly missed since her death January 10, 1933, at the 
age of 86 years. 


The editor-poet’s grave is now marked by a granite boulder 
with a bronze tablet, which was erected. May 16, 1933 by the 
Historie Landmarks Committee of the Native Sons of the Golden 
West. The erection of this monument was brought about largely 
through the efforts of Mr. Edmund G. Kinyon, managing editor 
of the Morning Union of Grass Valley. The inscription reads: 
*‘John Rollin Ridge. California Poet. Author of ‘Mount Shasta’ 
and other poems. Born March 19, 1827 in Cherokee Nation, near 
what is now Rome, Georgia. Died in Grass Valley, October 5, 
1867. In grateful memory... ”’ 


JOHN RouuIn Rice BIBui0GRAPHY 


Poems, Henry Payot & Co., Publishers, San Francisco, 1868. 
137 pp. Photograph of Ridge is pasted in the front of the volume. 


Joaquin Murietta, Marauder of the Mines, 1854. Third edi- 
tion, 1871. 


s7Andrew Jackson Ridge was born in 1835 in the eastern Cherokee country. 
He moved west with his parents and after a college course he studied law and 
removed to Austin, Texas, where he married Miss Helen Doom. In 1887 and 
again in 1893 Ridge visited Indian Territory and made many warm friends at 
Vinita where he spent most of the time. He moved to Grass Valley because 
it was the home of his brother. The end of his life came on August 17, 1900, 
at Berkeley, California, while visiting his daughter. A newspaper at Grass 
Valley stated: “A. J. Ridge is dead; one of the country’s ablest attorneys 
passes to an unknown world. 

“Many men have practiced at the Nevada county bar . . . but it is doubtful 
if any of them were endowed with a greater judicial mind than A. J. Ridge. 
He was a man of great ability, and his services were in great demand on many 
occasions where important cases came up in the courts. Mr. Ridge was a man 
of genial disposition, and a scholarly gentleman; liberal in his views and above 
all honorable and just in his dealings with his fellow men. There is great 
sorrow felt over his loss by the bar of the county and citizens in general.” He 
was the last member of the family of John Ridge. 
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POEMS 


‘Yuba City’’ by Yellow Bird. This poem was found in the 
Marysville Herald in 1850. 12 stanzas (Benjamin Hayes Scrap- 
book. Yuba City, March 23, 1864). Bancroft Library, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


“Laying of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable,’’ read at Marys- 
ville, September 27, 1858. In The California Scrapbook . . . com- 
piled by Oscar T. Shuck, San Francisco, 1869, p. 483. 


“‘California,’’? poem delivered at the celebration of the ninth 
anniversary of the admission of California into the Union, before 
the Society of California Pioneers. The Hesperian, Vol. III, No. 
2, p. 345 (October, 1859). 


‘‘The waves that murmur at our feet,’’ Pamphlets on the 
College of California, San Francisco, 1861, pp. 51-54. 


Poem delivered at Marysville Fair, September 6, 1860, Grass 
Valley Union. 


Poem delivered at Metropolitan Theatre, San Francisco, July 
4, 1861 in Golden Era, July 7, 1861; Alta California, July 6, 1861. 


‘‘Maid of the Mountains,’’ Golden Era, August 14, 1861. 


‘‘A bright summery morning on the sea coast,’’ Hesperian, 
Volo7, p. 45) 


‘““The Humbolt Desert,’? Hutchings California Magazine, Vol. 
3, p. 448. 


‘The Humbolt River,’’ Hesperian, Vol. 4, p. 21; Vol. 4, p. 82. 


““Sweet Indian Maid,’’ Hutchings California Magazine, Vol. 
3, p. 494. 


‘“The Rainy Season,’’ Hesperian, Vol. 4, p. 103. 


ARTICLES 


North American Indians, Hesperian, Vol. 8, No. 1, pp. 1-18 
(March, 1862). 


North American Indians, Hesperian, Vol. 8, No. 2, pp. 51-60 
(April, 1862). 
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North American Indians, Hesperian, Vol. 8, No. 3, pp. 99-109 
(May, 1862). 


‘The Cherokees, Their History—Present Condition and Fu- 
ture Prospects,’’ by John R. Ridge, The Northern Standard, Clarks- 
ville, Red River County, Texas, January 20, 1849, p. 4, cols. 1 
and 2. This article was written December 8, 1848. 
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OKLAHOMA’S FIRST COLLEGE, 
OLD HIGH GATE, 
AT NORMAN. 


By Oscar A. Kincuen, Ph. D. 
Professor of History 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


At the east end of Main Street, at Norman, upon the com- 
manding site now occupied by the Oklahoma State Hospital once 
stood the building of High Gate Female College, the first college 
to be located in the Oklahoma Territory, being established by the 
Indian Mission Annual Conference of the Southern Methodist 
Church in the summer of 1890. The old main building of High 
Gate, resting on the site now occupied by the Administration 
Building of the Hospital was demolished in 1926 to make way for 
the present structure. 


At the session of the Annual Conference at Norman, in April 
1890, it was ordained that a college be established within the 
bounds of the newly-settled Oklahoma Territory. J. P. Jackson, 
J. M. Chastain, J. E. Turner, W. H. Seawall, and J. A. Jones 
were appointed members of the board of trustees, and the board was 
intructed to negotiate with the towns that might be interested in 
securing the school, and ‘‘to accept the bid that appeared most 
advantageous. ’”! 


In response to a call by the mayor a large mass meeting 
assembled at the South Methodist Church in Norman, to confer 
with the trustees ‘‘concerning the establishing here of a university 
that will be second to none in the country.’’ With great enthus- 
iasm, the assembly approved. A citizens committee consisting of 
Mort Bixler, editor of the State Democrat; W. C. Renfrow, later 
territorial governor; W. N. Elledge; S. B. Brown; and Captain 
J. T. Johnson was appointed. The committee ‘‘would endeavor 
to secure suitable grounds for a site, see what amount can be 
raised, and attend to anything further to secure the institution 


‘Norman Transcript. Souvenir Edition, April 22, 1898: pw 1d: 
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at Norman.’ On May 28th, another mass meeting convened, 
and many speeches were made, urging townsmen to get behind 
the new enterprise and to express their interest in terms of dollars 
and cents. At this time two committees were formed, one on 
Loeation, and the other on Finance. 


By the seventh of June the Committee on Finance reported 
““a considerable amount of cash pledged, and not yet through 
canvassing the city’’; while the other was able to report ‘‘five 
locations of a site of ten acres each offered, with a probability of 
securing others yet.’’* On July 23d the college trustees met with 
the committee representing the town; and the latter agreed to 
provide a ten-acre tract of ground and ‘‘to put up a building 
that would meet the approval of the trustees and to cost not ex- 
ceeding $10,000.’’s On paper, a Methodist college had come into 
existence at Norman; and all it now needed was a campus, a 
building, a faculty, a student body, and money enough to make 
the wheels go round. 


Following the joint-meeting of July 23rd, the trustees elected 
the Reverend J. T. Farris, as president, and a staff of three 
teachers pending the erection of a college building on the selected 
site. Several rooms in and adjacent to the South Methodist 
Church, on Tonkawa and Gray streets, were equipped for school 
purposes. Tuition was ‘‘made low to suit the times,’’ and the in- 
stitution opened its doors on September 18th, 1890. About one 
hundred and thirty students enrolled the first year.” The attend- 
ance was all that could be desired at this stage of development. 
The institution had no competitors in the field, as little had been 
done toward the organization of public schools, and a territor- 
ial university at Norman had scarcely been mentioned. 


In the following March, 1891, a ten-acre site was chosen, an 
elevation at the east end of Main street, on the northeast corner 
of C. J. Bowling’s claim.* The first year’s work of the new college 
left a splendid impression upon the mind of the townsmen. Its 


2Ibid. May 3, 1890. 
s[bid. May 31, 1890. 
slbid. June 7th, 1890. 
sIbid. July 25th, 1890. 
sI[bid. Aug. 30th, 1890. 
7Ibid. March 30th, 1890. 
Ibid. March 21, 1890. 
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first commencement was an outstanding event for Norman, then 
a town of about thirteen hundred. On this occasion Seawall’s 
“Opera House,’’ at 113 East Main, was the scene of “fone of the 
largest crowds that ever gathered in this spacious structure.’’ The 
Norman Transcript avowed that ‘‘the progress of this school is 
wonderful. ... The school is a credit to Oklahoma, and worthy 
of the patronage and praises of Norman and the entire territory.’’* 


The second year opened, in September, 1891, and one hundred 
and fifty students enrolled, paying a tuition of three dollars per 
month. Out-of-town students boarded at a cost of ten dollars 
per month or less. In its advertisements, much was said of the 
moral and religious atmosphere that prevailed among its students, 
though ‘‘no sectarian dogmas”’ or ‘‘political ereeds’’ were foster- 
ed. Discipline was ‘‘kind but firm,’’ and ‘‘pupils are not wanted 
who will not work and obey.’’'° 


Times were hard, and funds for the new building were ex- 
ceedingly difficult to raise; and almost the end of the second 
year had arrived before work on the new structure began on the 
selected site facing the east end of Main Street. But the editor 
of the Transcript was confident that ‘‘a new era of progress has 
set in for Norman, another step of advancement has been made: 
Norman, the Athens of Oklahoma is marching on.’’! 


The infant college, still meeting in the Methodist Church and 
other rooms nearby, began its third year under less promising 
circumstances. Competitors were entering the field, the most 
formidable of which was the new territorial university, located on 
the second floor of the stone building at 208 West Main. It 
promised ‘‘a full corps of professors; classes to be organized in 
all preparatory and college studies,’’? and that ‘‘Pupils will have 
the use of a library and apparatus from the first.’’ Expenses would 
be low, and ‘‘Tuition free to all residents of the Territory.’ 
On September 15th, 1892, President David R. Boyd opened the 
door of his institution with a faculty of four and about twenty 
students enrolled, presumably all of high-school rank. Far less 


sIbid. June 20th, 1891. 

1oTranscript. June 20th, 1891. 

Ibid. May 28th, 1892. 

'zAdvertisement in Transcript. Sept. 2nd, 1892. 

'3Professor F. S, E. Amos. Personal narration, (Norman, March, 1936). 
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important, yet another competitor of the Methodist school, was 
Noble Academy, owned by local share-holders and under the 
management of EH. D. Macready, who later enjoyed a wide and 
favorable publicity in the Territory.“ Moreover, public schools 
were being organized at Norman and in most of the neighboring 
towns. 


The Reverend J. T. Farris having resigned the presidency 
of the Oklahoma Methodist College at the close of its second year, 
the trustees selected W. L. Chapman as his successor. Chapman, 
who came from outside the Territory and knew nothing of the 
position he was expected to fill, related years later that ‘‘ After 
coming here and looking the field over, and the University starting 
the same year on the other side of town, with free tuition, while 
I was expected to run my institution on fees, I said to the Board: 
‘Do you think I’ve actually gone ecrazy?’, and I did not accept 
the position.’"* A. N. McDaniels,'* who later organized a private 
school at Norman, then served as acting-president until January 
1893. Meantime the Reverend A. J. Worley, presiding elder of 
the Oklahoma district, was elected president for a term of ten 
years. The trustees agreed to give Worley four acres of ground 
near the college upon which he would erect, at his own expense, 
a girls’ residence hall.” 


For some time, Worley had been operating a Methodist school 
in a grove about twenty miles west of Oklahoma City, which he 
called Queen’s Camp. The school had been carried on in a frame 
building surrounded by several small cottages and tents in which 
students lived at a very low cost. When Worley came to take 
charge of the college at Norman the two schools were, in theory, 
united. Queen’s Camp closed in January, but only one of its 
teachers and few, if any, of its students followed their president 
to Norman" to his new post. 


At Norman, the new president met with discouraging circum- 
stances on every hand. By the end of January his enrollment 


1sPeoples Voice, (Norman) Oct. 21, 1893. Cleveland County Leader. 
(Noble) Feb. 11th, 1893. Oklahoma School Herald. (Norman) June, July, and 
Oct. 1893. 

1sW. L. Chapman (Shawnee, Okla.) Letter of April 18, 1936. 

1sTranscript, August 1893. 

17Q@klahoma School Herald. Nov. 1892. p. 14. 

120A, N. McDaniels. Personal narration, (Norman, April 17, 1936). 
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had sunk to about fifty students." McDaniel, his predecessor, 
had started a school of his own in the Williams Building and 
many of his former students rejoined him at his new location. 
Others later withdrew from the college, expressing their intention 
to enroll at the University on the other side of town.** The college 
building on the new site was far from completion. By March, the 
walls were up, but the committee in charge were still short of 
funds and urgently appealing for further aid from the citizens 
of Norman. Editor E. P. Ingle of the Transcript joined in the 
new appeal, insisting that ‘‘The maintainence of the school at this 
period is of inestimable value, and our people should respond in a 
liberal measure until the institution is on a sound basis.*' The third 
year of the college closed with the new building still unfinished. 
The Transcript, in a front-page editorial, expressed the fear that 
‘“unless the building is completed by fall, the M. E. Trustees will 
consider its obligation to the town unfulfilled, and turn to some 
other town that offers better inducements than Norman.’’?? 


While work on the new building was lagging behind, Worley 
was pushing the erection of his own, a girls’ residence hall not far 
from the main structure. By the middle of June he was able to 
announce with a measure of satisfaction the actual completion of 
the college storm-cellar, thirty feet long and twelve wide, near 
the main building.?* 


Shortly after the beginning of the fourth year, the school 
moved out of its old quarters at the Methodist Church to oceupy 
the new building, now christened High Gate College because of its 
commanding location at the eastern entrance to the city. The 
college building was ninety feet long, forty-four wide, and three 
stories high. The first story was of native stone, the second of 
pressed brick, and the third was formed by a Mansard roof, with 
projecting windows on front and rear. The residence hall, when 
completed, was to be occupied by President Worley and wife, 
‘‘who would give their personal supervision to the Boarding De- 
partment.’’ The school would be divided into three departments: 


'sOklahoma School Herald. Nov. 1892. p. 14. 
20Transcript. March 17, 1893. 

21bid. March 3d, 1893. 

22Transcript. June 16, 1893. 

231 bid, 
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preparatory, grammar-school, high school and collegiate, the latter 
including music and art.?4 


From now onward, High Gate would be open to girls only. 
Worley appears to have envisaged an institution of a conserva- 
tive, exclusive type, as well as one free from the laxity in morals 
so commonly charged to co-educational schools, and to state sup- 
ported colleges in particular. Stringent rules were accordingly 
laid down for High Gate students; ‘‘Young ladies desiring to 
have a good time will not find this institution to their liking.’’ 
Students would not be allowed to attend ‘‘places of amusement,’’ 
and all correspondence with persons outside the school would be 
subject to examination by the college authorities.2* Even a code 
governing the conduct of faculty members is said to have been 
promulgated, one rule of which required that male members, when 
appearing on the street, should wear a silk tie and Prince Albert 
coat.*6 


Searcely had the school settled down in its new quarters, under 
a revised policy, when there began a movement profoundly af- 
fecting local opinion with respect to the maintainance of denomin- 
ational colleges, and of High Gate in particular. On the other 
side of town, President Boyd was battling with grave problems 
in his own institution. The University had entered its second year 
with still a mere handful of students, only one of whom was of 
true collegiate rank. Criticism was being leveled at the University 
by members of the Legislature, and others, as being an institution 
for which there was no real demand—as an expensive luxury 
maintained by the Territory for the benefit of the few.77 But if 
the University appeared to many as an expensive luxury; to Boyd 
the establishment of colleges by the various denominations, in 
this new and undeveloped region, seemed an even greater super- 
fluity. Boyd was determined ‘‘to stop their attempts’’ by sub- 
stituting a novel plan for theirs.’’ He would so improve the ad- 
vantages at the University as to convince the public that it would 
be able to give to the student everything that the denominational 


240. G. Seeley. Oklahoma Illustrated. (Guthrie, 1894) p. 183. 

2sAdvance Announcements in Transcript, Souvenir Edition, Apr. 22, 1893. 

2sA. N. McDaniels. Personal narration. (Norman, Apr. 17, 1936). . 

27John M. Weidman. History of the University of Oklahoma. (Unpublished 
M. A. Thesis. O. U. Library, 1928) pp. 20-22. 
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school could offer, while at the same time afford superior academic 
training, free of tuition charge.” 


Boyd was profoundly impressed with a scheme that was being 
advocated by Bishop Vincent of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
As a guest of the University the Bishop came to Norman on Jan- 
uary 9th, 1894, and delivered lectures to which pastors of the 
various churches were invited. His specific proposal was the es- 
tablishment by his own denomination of a student boarding hall 
at Norman ‘‘that would be an annex to the University, but under 
the control of the Church, where students could be as well cared 
for as in a denominational school.’’ If the town would donate a 
five-acre site, the Methodist Episcopal Church of Oklahoma would 
agree to erect a hall at a cost of not less than $5000.77 With this 
prospect, in a time of nation-wide depression, of money flowing 
into Norman for the erection of expensive buildings, enthusiasm 
of the townsmen was unbounded. A committee was appointed, 
and a five-acre site selected and paid for by popular subscription 
within two days. The editor of the Oklahoma Call hailed the ad- 
venture as ‘‘A grand movement, and one that will undoubtedly 
be taken adantage of by the other denominations.*° The Tran- 
script avowed that ‘‘If Bishop Vincent’s plan was adopted by all 
the leading denominations in the Territory there would be no 
need of church schools; but members of all denominations could 
receive the advantage of the University, yet know that their 
children were being cared for by their own church.’’: 


The State Democrat, while giving its general approval of 
the policy championed by Boyd and Vincent, urged at the same 
time that High Gate should continue to receive support, since its 
building was near completion and already occupied by teachers 
and students. Furthermore, the college was not really a sectarian 
institution, for half its teachers were members of other churches. 
Its program, he argued, was in harmony with that of the Univer- 
sity, ‘‘as all who wish can enter the University after they leave 
the College.’’ Finally, the great advantage of High Gate was that 
‘girls can enter there and be educated at a time when the forma- 


2eBoyd’s own narration in State Democrat, Dec. 12, 1894. 
29Transcript. Jan. 12, 1894. 

s0Oklahoma Cali. (Norman) Jan. 11, 1894. 

Transcript. Jan. 26, 1894, 
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tion of their character is of highest importance,’” and he was 
convinced that there were ‘‘plenty of people who need such a 
college for their girls.’’s2 


The Transcript again launched into a lengthy argument in 
behalf of ‘‘one strong educational institution’’ for the whole ter- 
ritory. With the universal adoption of the proposed scheme, Okla- 
homa University could be made to serve all denominational ob- 
jectives, and thus render the maintainence of church schools un- 
necessary." 


At the height of enthusiasm for the new scheme a story went 
out that High Gate ‘‘was to be turned into a dormitory like the 
_ Vincent Hall.’’ Friends of the college now rallied to her defense, 
and on February 14th President Worley replied in vigorous 
language: 


*‘The Times-Journal and Transcript, and perhaps other papers 
are a little off in stating that our female college . . . is to be 
made a boarding hall .. . to board pupils for the University. 
No Sir: High Gate Female College will remain as it is. It 
is hoped that Southern Methodists will build a boarding hall 
near the University for the boys. There is a demand for a 
female college, and we intend that that this school shall fully 
meet this demand. All persons are not fully satisfied to 
send their daughters off to school in promiscuous boarding 
halls, though such halls have a university on every side of 
them.’’*4 


In another letter to the local press, Worley declared that the con- 
version of High Gate into a hall was wholly impractical, since the 
college building and that of the University were more than a mile 
apart; and besides; ‘‘There is a field for our school, and by the 
help of God and the good people we intend to cultivate that 
field.’’:= In the State Democrat, there appeared a veritable sermon 
by the Reverend D. W. Hughes of Noble, asserting that **Such a 
step for Southern Methodists would not only be a departure from 
well-defined and long-established usage, but would subvert rather 


szPeople’s Voice. Jan. 17, 1894. 
ssTranscript. Feb. 8, 1894. 
34State Democrat. Feb. 14, 1894. 
ssOklahoma Call. Feb. 15, 1894. 
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than vindicate the wisdom of its inauguration, and utterly fail 
to meet the prospective demands of its constituency. ’’*® 


Even at the commencement exercises at High Gate a compre- 
hensive effort was made to show that there was a ‘‘field’’ for the 
College, the needs for which no other type of educational institu- 
tion could adequately serve. The Reverend Lovett, pastor of the 
South Methodist church at Wynnewood, delivered a lengthy ad- 
dress on ‘‘Women and Women’s Education.’’ Another address 
in support of the College was delivered by the Reverend E. D. 
Cameron, Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
short talks were made by five of the leading pastors of the Ter- 
ritory.*’ 


After a campaign for the Democratic nomination for congres- 
sional delegate,:* Worley opened the College for its fifth year on 
September the third, with a new staff of teachers. Mrs. Worley 
supervised the ‘‘Boarding Department,’’ Professor A. 8. Brown 
and wife had charge of the ‘‘Literary Department,’’ and Miss 
Amelia Bruce the music. ‘‘One thing is necessary to secure suc- 
cess,’” Worley asserted in his announcement to the local papers, 
‘‘and that is home patronage. Young Ladies, consider the claims 
of High Gate College, and act accordingly.’’** An appeal for local 
patronage issued by A. S. Brown, one of the new teachers, reveals 
some insight into the problem the College then confronted; and 
which, along with other factors, might spell its final doom: 


““Citizens of Norman: I am a new man in your midst. I have 
accepted the position as principal of the Literary Department 
of your High Gate Female College. I am not striving against 
any institution, but I want patronage ... I have talked to 
several in your town and find them interested, but not satis- 
fied with its past and present work... . If you prefer private 
institutions to public and mixed ones, give me a trial.’’# 


While there is no evidence to indicate that actual enrollment 
at the opening of High Gate’s fifth year, the State Democrat noted 


36State Democrat. Feb. 20, 1894, 

s7Transcript. June 8, 1894, 

ssOklahoma Call. July 26, 1894. The Call sponsored Worley’s candidacy. 
See especially the front-page editorial in above issue. 

sState Democrat. August 22, 1894. 

soPublished in Oklahoma Call. August 13, 1894. 
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an improved attendance, particularly of girls from outside of 
Norman. The College was said to have ‘‘doubled the number of 
boarders they had last year.’ Despite this single source of en- 
couragement, the outlook was dark. Local patronage, upon which 
the continuance of the school so much depended, had failed to 
materialize. With the development of the public school system, 
and the opening of the University at Norman, local. residents were 
growing indifferent toward a denominational college; somewhat 
austere and exclusive in spirit, charging a tuition which bore 
heavily in a time of nation-wide depression. It is not therefore 
strange that they had turned with enthusiasm to the ‘‘ Vincent- 
plan,’’ with its pospects of many new buildings, more work, and 
““better business for Norman.’’ 


Searcely was the autumn session under way when back to 
Norman came Bishop Vincent to deliver thirteen lectures in be- 
half of the extension of his beloved scheme to all denominations. 
Boyd had made elaborate preparations for his arrival, including 
a “‘weleoming committee,’’ made of representatives from the 
various churches. The Bishop was expected to make a special 
report on the progress of the ‘‘ Methodist Annex.’’*? In the latter 
part of October Boyd unfolded the ‘‘novel plan’’ before the 
assembled representatives of his own church, then in session at 
Guthrie. The presbyters were very favorably impressed, and it 
was resolved: ‘‘to accept the opportunity afforded by the Univer- 
sity of utilizing its free tuition in conjunction with religious and 
theological instruction of the Church.’’ A board of trustees was 
appointed and sent forthwith to Norman ‘‘to look after the matter 
of the proposed Westminster Hall.’’# 


On the 27th of October another distinguished visitor arrived 
in Norman, Bishop R. K. Hargrove of the South Methodist Church, 
whose jurisdiction extended to the Oklahoma district. He, too, 
was met at the train by local dignitaries, including both Boyd and 
Worley, officials of the town, local pastors and many others. The 
Bishop ‘‘was shown through the University, and gave his approval 
to that institution.’’* Whether he gave his official blessing to 


41State Democrat. Sept. 26, 1894. 

s2[bid. Sept. 14th, Oct. 12th, and Oct. 31st. ; 

s3Oklahoma School Herald. Nov. 1894. p. 6. Transcript. Nov. 2, 1894. 
~ 4sState Democrat. Oct. 27, 1894. 
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the ‘‘Annex Scheme,’’ as Boyd vaguely intimated,** will likely 
remain a mystery. We are left to later developments, alone, for 
light on the probable meaning of Hargrove’s visit to Norman, 
while en route to the Indian Mission Annual Conference at Mc- 
Alester, where he presided some days later. 


Shortly after Bishop Hargrove’s visit, the Transcript began 
to record the transfer of students from High Gate to the Uni- 
versity, which continued till well into the last month of the old 
year. In December, Ex-President Worley, who had gone deeply 
into his own pockets in his enthusiasm for the advancement of 
the college, was graciously favored with one of the most desirable 
pastorates within the Conference. As the Christmas holidays 
drew near High Gate’s halls and classrooms were left vacant 
and lonely, no more to be occupied by teachers and students. 


But the building of the vanished college was not to remain 
idle for long, nor would it become another ‘‘annex to the Uni- 
versity,’’ as some of the advocates of the ‘‘Vincent-Plan’’ had 
longed to see. Early in the new year, the Oklahoma Sanitarium 
Company that had secured from the Territory a contract for the 
eare of its insane patients, became interested in locating in the 
vacant building.‘* A committee of Norman citizens worked long 
and arduously to meet the conditions laid down by the Company. 
On the 12th of the following April, the committee met with Dr. 
Threadgill of the Oklahoma Sanitarium Company, and the latter 
finally accepted Norman’s offer of the old college building and 
grounds, and an additional forty acres which the city had pur- 
chased from the Forbes estate.* 


Early in May, extensive improvements were begun on the 
old campus.*° The Mansard roof was torn away and a third 
story formed of brick. To the rear of the college building was 
erected an annex, one hundred feet long and forty wide, and a 
T-shaped structure was the result. Finally, on the evening of 


sIbid. Dec. 12, 1894. Boyd spoke as follows: “As is usual in new settle- 
ments, the different churches tried to start schools. The first was the Methodist 
Church, South. Bishop Vincent and myself stopped their attempts, and we sub- 
stituted a novel plan for theirs. We succeeded in getting them to adopt it.” 

4sTranscript. Jan. 11, 1895. 

“Territorial Topic. (Norman) April 12, 1895. 

soTranscript. May 3, 1895. 

si[bid. August 2, 1895. 
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July 27th, 1895, ‘‘a car load of insane people’? was observed 
coming into Norman, to make their future home on the campus 
of a ‘‘ghost college.’’ 


If Oklahoma’s first college gave place to a psychopathic 
hospital what of the halls championed by Boyd and Vincent, as 
an inoculation against the establishment of denominational colleges 
in the new territory? Two such halls are said to have been organ- 
ized before the end of the year 1894.:: But where is Vincent Hall? 
Where is Westminster Hall? They, too, have long since joined 
old High Gate in the realm of oblivion. The scheme which had 
appealed so strongly to churchmen and townsmen seemingly met 
with little response from university students, intent on living their 
own lives under a minimum of restriction. Nor did matters of 
high policy longer demand their presence. The crisis in the Uni- 
versity’s early history vanished with the return of economic pros- 
perity in the later nineties, and with it languished the fear of 
serious competition from sectarian schools. Such institutions are 
now widely distributed over the state, while ‘‘university churches”’ 
encircle the campus at ‘‘the Athens of Oklahoma.”’ 


s2State Democrat. Dec. 12, 1894. 
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VIEWS OF A VISITOR TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


In cataloging the thousands of volumes of newspapers in 
the Historical Society, we find a letter published in a Western 
Oklahoma newspaper giving the views of a visitor to the Consti- 
tutional Convention which was then in session. 


Many of those who were members have written their ac- 
counts of this convention and has each put special stress on the 
part he had in framing our lengthy constitution, but we seldom 
had the views of a visitor in the gallery. We fear that the letter 
contains some plagiarism, but we print it as it appears in the 
paper. It is dated February 8, 1907. 


‘‘T had the pleasure of visiting the constitutional convention 
for two or three days, and I am free to say that I was agreeably 
surprised at the personnel of that body and was much pleased 
to see the splendid work that is being accomplished. Many good 
people have gotten the wrong impression of the convention by 
reading partizan newspapers and the stuff that is sent out by 
correspondents who are employed to discredit that body. While 
there I saw measures adopted by the committee of the whole, 
which will no doubt become a part of the constitution, regulating 
railroads and corporations that the people have in vain tried to 
enact into law at every session of the territorial legislature since 
1890, but subtle influences prevented their enactment. I have 
faith in the organization—believe that the right sentiment is in 
control, and also believe that we are going to have a better con- 
stitution than any state in the Union. 


‘‘However, if I were asked for advice, or if I had the temerity 
to give advice without being asked, I would say: ‘Be conserva- 
tive. Do not try to regulate everything, from the rising of the 
sun to the going down thereof, by the constitution.’ I have 
noticed a disposition on the part of some of the members, and 
perhaps of the convention itself, to recognize, to legalize, and 
to constitutionalize societies, unions and associations that are 


organized to promote the special interests of their members rather 
than the general welfare. 
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“Our constitution should not attempt to establish Jacobin 
societies within the state that may in time grow larger than 
the state itself. Such societies and unions are all well enough 
for their promoters and the interests that they serve, but they 
certainly have no part in the organic law of the state. 


“You may regulate some of the forces of Nature and you may 
regulate mechanical appliances by fixed, definite mathematical 
rules; but you cannot so regulate Man. Humanity is an organ- 
ism—not a mechanism. It is a mistake when you think you can 
regulate every act of a man’s life by the law of the land; it is 
a mistake when you think you can control his moral life or 
regulate his social status by legislative enactment. Experiments 
of this kind have been tried in every nation and in every age, 
and they have not only resulted in disaster and defeat, but they 
have retarded the true development of the intellectual and moral 
man. In no nation and in no age has humanity made so great 
progress, nor has it reached so high a plane, as in this age and 
in our own great free republic. 


‘“‘This progress has not been made so much as the result of 
law as of liberty. Man makes but little progress toward the goal 
of human perfection when he is hedged about with laws and 
restrictions upon his individual rights; but when he is thrown 
upon his own manhood, becomes personally responsible for his 
own acts, he then rises to the attainment of his highest capabil- 
ities. 

““You are retarding real progress when you undertake to 
make man good by the law; you are taking a step backward 
when you attempt to place a guardianship over American citi- 
zens (as if they were imbeciles, children or blanket Indians) by 
the constitution which you are making. Men assume moral ob- 
- ligations and have certain natural rights that are not the result 
of legislative enactments nor subject to the will of majorities. 
This idea was recognized in the constitution of the United States 
and must be recognized if we would perpetuate free government. 


‘‘Correlated with the principles I have above stated, I do not 
believe that the regulation of the acts of political parties is a 
proper subject of organic law. I recognize that we must have 
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political parties to effect political ends and carry out political 
principles, yet they are but voluntary associations of men that 
may be dissolved or reorganized at any time. Political parties 
are not recognized in the constitution of the United States and 
should not be in that of Oklahoma. As a party measure, I believe 
in primary elections, but when the constitutional convention at- 
tempts to say how the candidates of this party or that party shall 
be nominated, it is assuming functions not within their purview 
and not consistent with the democratic idea of government. 


‘““T see that it is now proposed to adopt a compulsory primary 
election law for all political parties for all offices and at the ex- 
pense of the state. The people of Oklahoma now have a primary 
election law, but it is for each political party to say whether 
or not they shall nominate their candidates by convention or 
primary election; and if a primary election is adopted, the ex- 
pense of such election is not on the state, but on the political 
party that adopts it. Not taking into consideration the question 
of trying to regulate political parties and all other organizations 
of democracy, which would permit each community to regulate 
by the constitution, this proposed law violates the first principles 
its own local affairs and each political party to present its candi- 
dates to be voted upon in any manner it may choose. 


“There may be some excuse for a compulsory primary law 
in states where in reality there is but one political party and 
the man nominated is certain of election. But I never want to 
see any one party so strong in Oklahoma that it ean elect a dis- 
honest or corrupt man to office. If one party makes the mistake 
of placing dishonest men on the ticket, we have the alternative 
of voting for the candidate of the other party, or we can put an 
independent man on the ticket by petition. We have had con- 
ventions and we have held primary elections in our Territory, 
and I do not know of any candidate that the democratic party 
has presented who was not both honest and capable. 


“The Democratic committee of this, the Second congressional 
district met at El Reno a short time ago, and after due consider- 
ation, decided to nominate our candidate for congress in a dele- 
gate convention. I have no doubt but that the ecommitteemen 
attending that meeting represented the sentiments of a majority 
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of the district, yet the constitutional convention proposes to take 
the right away from the representatives of the people and compel 
us to hold a primary election. 


‘The convention has acted wisely in adopting the initiative 
and referendum, and if the people should decide at any time 
in the future to pass a compulsory law they could do so, but it 
is certainly not the part of wisdom to put such a provision in 
the constitution where it cannot be altered or changed. 


‘‘The convention has done well so far, and its work is meeting 
with the approval of the people, but they should not in their 
zeal to serve the public, go beyond the legitimate sphere of a 
constitutional body and try to regulate the affairs of orders, 
lodges, unions, and political parties.”’ 
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THE COMANCHE INDIAN AND HIS LANGUAGE 


By W. J. Becxerr, Professor of Freshman English 
at Cameron State Agricultural College 


The American Indian belongs to one of the five racial divis- 
ions of the human family. He is by no means the least significant 
nor the least endowed, although his race is the smallest in numbers. 


The physical resemblances andthe extreme diversity of 
language seem to be a fair indication of the great length of time 
the Indians must have inhabited America. About fifty-five or 
sixty linguistic divisions are found in America north of Mexico. 
These languages, however, differ so radically that one language 
cannot be understood by a person of another tribe. Structurally 
there is also a great variety. 


The Indians as a rule have natural artistic powers and poetic 
instincts which are exceptional, but which have had little oppor- 
tunity for expression. Having no written language the Indian 
must store in his memory and pass on to his tribe the accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom which may have come to his attention. 


A large number of religious songs have been translated, not 
only from the English, but also from the Spanish and German 
languages into the Comanche. Attempts at translations of parts 
of the Bible have been made, but not with any great success, prob- 
ably because there is no written vocabulary which is reliable and 
dependable. 


One of the sub-divisions of Shoshone is the Comanche. There 
are various traditions as to the early location of the Comanches: 
“*(1) Omaha tradition avers that Comanches were on the Middle 
Loup River in the nineteenth century, (2) Crow tradition main- 
tains that they lived northward in the Snake River Region, 
(3) Bourgemont found a Comanche tribe on the upper Kansas 
River in 1724, (4) Pike in his explorations in 1810 indicates that 
the Comanche territory bordered the Kiowa on the North, the 
Comanches occupying the head waters of the upper Red River, 
Arkansas, and Rio Grande. The Shoshoni (Comanches) had 
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pushed across California; dispossessed the Mariposan tribes thus 


occupying nearly the whole of Nevada, California, and the S. E. 
part of Oregon.’”! 


The Comanche is the language of one of the Shoshone group 
which today lives in the region between the Wichita Mountains 
of Oklahoma on the north, the Red River on the south, the main 
line of the Rock Island railroad on the east, and the North Fork 
of the Red River on the west. Another group of Comanches, how- 
ever, is located in Texas, near Juanah and Nocona. 


The study of the Comanche language by comparative methods 
is rather complicated because of associations of tribe with tribe, 
of Indians with Europeans, removal of tribes from one locality to 
another, and the spread of civilization. This often has led to a 
jargon language which in many cases is considerably developed. 
I do not wish to infer, however, that the Comanche is a jargon 
language. The great simplicity of the Indian’s thoughts and the 
influence of his surroundings, the wild tempests, the water-falls, 
the woods and the skies, have led him to the use of figures, elements 
of poetry, and an eloquence that is remarkable in its appeal. 


The Comanche is one of the many linguistic dialects which 
does not have a written form, and therefore most of the informa- 
tion in regard to the language has come through personal inter- 
views with early day cattlemen, traders, old tribal leaders, mis- 
sionaries, government workers, employees, agents, and superin- 
tendents who are familiar with the language. With regard to the 
language itself my information must come from the accumulated 
knowledge of the Indian and my own linguistic familiarity with it. 


The Comanche in its youth was probably uninfluenced by 
other languages, and had the power of growing words. These words 
grow from a stem root, and have a family likeness, branching out 
into various derivative words. Slurring extends over syllables 
and from one word to another, such as the elision occurring in 
French. The Comanche language uses a limited number of sounds, 
many of these being consonant mute sounds, which are never 
excessively large in any particular dialect. Easy communication 
requires limited phonetic resources, because the Indian is inclined 
to use signs with his verbal conversation. 


1 U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology (7th Annual Report). 
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In studying and making comparisons of compounds in the 
various languages with those found in the Comanche Indian lan- 
guage, the question naturally arises as to whether or not the 
compounds of languages and especially of primitive languages 
follow a uniform rule or scale. 


It is a known fact that compounding is one of the methods 
used to form new words in practically all languages. I shall give 
examples and show by references that compounding is not merely 
one method, but that it is the most common method used, and 
that in the primitive Comanche language compounding of words 
comes before a period of extended borrowing. 


In order to do this I have devoted a few paragraphs to the 
historical facts dealing with the Comanche tribe, as to original 
and present location, and general information concerning the 
linguistic stock. 


In dealing with the Comanche language it is necessary to 
touch upon its classification, nature, development, evolution, as 
well as upon the grammatical structure, vocabulary, alphabet, 
pronunciation, and phonology. 


It appears that compounding is one of the oldest and simplest 
devices used to supply new names or words in languages. AI- 
though the laws of language appear to be entirely unknown to 
the Comanches, and linguistic phenomena never arise into the 
consciousness of primitive man, the compounding of words is one 
of the most common methods used to form new names or wotes 
in this language. 


It is true that borrowing of words takes place and is resorted 
to only when the native language fails or when there is close 
contact with foreign languages. Strange to say the Comanche, 
although in close contact with Spanish speaking people in New 
Mexico and Colorado, shows very little evidence of borrowing. 


As the Indian came into contact with unfamiliar objects he 
tended to describe them by the use of compounded words and 
figures of speech. ‘‘The whites brought to America a host of 
things which were utterly strange to him, and which he could 
comprehend only by comparing them to familiar objects. Thus 
he fabricated a number of quaint metaphors which seemed indica- 
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tive of poetic fancy; ‘‘fire-water’’ is a stock example. In every 
language too, much primitive poetry is embedded. Many of our 
commonest words were once bold figures of speech. Their poetry 
emerges anew if they are translated literally into another tongue. 
““Dark and Bloody Ground’’ gives us a much deeper thrill than 
““Kentucky’’ could have given the redman. Thus Indian efforts 
to speak English, and English efforts to translate Indian, no doubt 
added to the savage’s reputation of a ‘‘coiner of images.’’ ‘‘The 
balanced, image-laden cadences remind one of Ossian; it seems 
that the Indian sings pseudo-Celtie songs, and speaks pseudo- 
Celtic prose.’’! 


The Comanche name for whiskey is bosa-pah, literally trans- 
lated, crazy water. The Comanche name for soldier, eck’sap-a-nah, 
red abdomen, is much more descriptive than one which merely 
designates a soldier by some non-figurative word, or the word 
o’hap-te-po’ewe, yellow metal, gold, is more figurative than our 
own term. 


Whitney in ‘‘Language and the Study of Language”’ says: 
“*Dialeetie division is carried to its extreme among them; the 
isolating and diversifying tendencies have had full course, with 
little counteraction from the conserving and assimilating forces.’’ 


“*Tt tends to the excessive and abnormal agglomeration of dis- 
tinct significant elements in its words; whereby on the one hand, 
cumbrous compounds are formed as the names of objects, and a 
character of tedious and time-wasting poly-syllabisur is given to 
the language—see, for example, the three to ten syllabled numeral 
and pronominal words of our western Indian tongues.’” 


Examples of this are found in the Comanche numerals, as 
one-thousand and eleven, pea’Symet-syme-matoi’kut, big hundred, 
one added to ten; and in names as: koon’a-wabe-poke, fire-wagon- 
horse, literally meaning train. At the present time, however, the 
new for koon-a-wagon is coming into use almost exclusively. 
The word wagon, of course, has been borrowed from the English. 


Compounding is common in the old Anglo-Saxon and on down 
to the present day English, while in German it sometimes reaches 


‘Hoxie Neale Fairchild, The Noble Savage. 
2Whitney, Language and the Study of Language. 
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colossal proportions. Compounding is used quite extensively in 
the Comanche, and is not without its advantage, for it gives the 
substance of a whole thought or sentence in one compounded word. 
Such words might be classified as being only syntactical relations, 
however, I am strongly inclined to believe that the Indian thinks 
of the entire group of words in terms of a single unit. This same 
tendency is evidenced in practically all of the noun-compounded 
words and also those long words which are formed by the compo- 
sition of other parts of speech. Such words are: Hi(t)-hantt, bad 
deed, or evil, but literally translated eit, bad; nohin, anything, 
mahanit, do, or do anything bad; cha-hin’a-supanat, wise, but 
literally translated, chart, good, nohin, anything, a, euphonious 
prefix, ma-supa-nat, know, or know anything (good) well. 


The word in the Comanche language forms a natural unit 
from which the sentence is built, and may be compared to the 
lengthy compounds, similarly constructed, in German. The tend- 
ency to form compound words from single units is used extensively 
in the Comanche. As for example the Comanche word quas, mean- 
ing tail, forms the natural unit, developing into quas’ick, last, end 
or later; hi’e-quas-tck, last (positive, or absolute); quas’e-tivo, 
meaning monkey or literally quas = tail and tivo = man; and 
quas-e-na-vo, meaning snake, or literally striped tail. 


Other words, found in the Comanche are: woonie, meaning to 
see; ma-woo’me, to look; na’woonte, mirror; na’na-woonie, (glass) 
or window ; cha-na'woomt, beautiful, good looking; ma’nak-woon'it, 
to see far. 


Very often a stem word merely has a suffix or an inflectional 
ending which gives various meanings to the word as: her’ke, arbor ; 
her’kee-t, umbrella; her’kee-ah', shadow; and her’kee-ad’, cloud. 
Cloud, also to’mo-ve. 


Let us examine a single word in the Comanche language, the 
word ka-to'ka-pah. It comes to us in the form of three distinct 
words which I recognize as separate Comanche words. Ka-to’ka-pah 
means kerosene. Ka is the regular word for no, to’ka means dark 
or night, pah is the Comanche word for water. Therefore the 
meaning by translation is: no-dark water, which word is used in 
the Comanche rather than a new coined word or the English word 
kerosene, or its equivalent compound eoal-oil. 
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George O. Curme in ‘‘A Grammar of the German Language’’ 
states: “A compound may consist of two words or several, it can 
as a rule have only two compound elements—the basal component, 
which contains the more general idea, and the modifying com- 
ponent, which contains the more special meaning, usually some 
essential modification of the meaning of the basal component, and 
hence accented; Zweigeisenbahn, a branch railroad, Vaterlands- 
liebe, love of native land. Each element can thus be simple or 
compound.’’ 


The Comanche word for God is Ta-a'pah. Since the primitive 
Indian’s conception of God was something akin to sun worship 
and not an abstraction, the Indian word translated is Ta, meaning 
day, and ap’ah, meaning father. Therefore the word means Day- 
father, or according to the primitive conception, God to him meant 
the sun, which in turn is the ‘‘father of day.’’ 


In ‘‘Language and the Study of Language’’ Whitney says: 
‘So also, the mariner calls to’gal’nts’ls what we landlubbers know 
by the more etymologically correct, but more lumbering, name of 
topgallantsails, and these are but typical examples of what has 
been the history of language from the beginning. No sooner have 
men coined a word than they have begun—to see how the time and 
labour expended in its utterance could be economized, how any 
complicated and difficult combination of sounds which it presented 
could be worked over into a shape better adapted for fluent utter- 
ance, how it could be contracted into briefer form, what part of 
it could be spared without loss of intelligibility.”’ 


There are some words in our language, as also in the Comanche 
language, of composite structure, which we do not recognize as 
such, but upon tracing their history we can analyze them into two 
eomponent parts. This tendency is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing Comanche words: 


To’sarre originally Tovt-sar’re, Black dog 
To’pape a Tovt-pa’pe, Black head (ed) 
To’tivo a Tovt-ti’vo, black man (negro) 
Ei’hanit ie Eit-ma-han’it, do evil (bad) 


The following Comanche compounds I believe will show words 
which the Indian seldom recognizes as two independent elements: 
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pah’choko meaning otter, literally water-old one, or old one in 
the water; Nap’pywat a proper name, literally no shoes, nap shoe, 
wat without; Ase’nap a proper name, literally gray foot or shoe ; 
pe’a-ate gun, literally big bow. 


The Comanche words to’tivo, literally black man, negro, and 
to’quas-se-tivo, black-tail-man, devil, show the use of ‘to’, a con- 
tracted form of the word tovt, black, which has almost lost its 
original identity. Comanche eva-mora-yak'e, green-mule-cry, 
means bull frog. Pe'tso-ta-qua’va, water turtle, but literally 
translated petso, waist, guava, grab or hug. It was rather a dif- 
ficult task to trace the origin of such an odd compound, yet after 
a large number of Indians were questioned the following story tells 
the origin. 


An Indian, while swimming, suddenly screamed that some-’ 
thing, which later proved to be a water turtle, had seized her by 
the waist. This slight incident so impressed the Indians that the 
name of pe’tso-ta-qua'va was given it and is still in common usage. 


In a letter dated May 20, 1848, Schooleraft gives the following 
words: 


‘“Kay no 

Kaywut none 

Kayshaunt bad or no good 

Shaunt good, or perhaps many ; 


it commonly expresses good.’’ 


The Comanche word for bad is kishwat; good, chart; and no 
good, kay’chart. It is interesting to note that at the present time 
the common word used by the Comanches to denote a bad person is 
kish’wat, which, according to the spelling given by Schooleraft was 
originally kay-shaunt or no good. The present Comanches use 
both kich’wat, meaning bad, and ‘kay-chart,’ meaning no good. The 
author, however, is in error when he also gives the meaning ‘many’ 
to the word ‘shawnt.’ The word for many, sawt, is somewhat sim- 
ilar in sound, but is a separate element. The Comanche word 
ah-hi’ts is used now as the English word ‘hello,’ or literally from 
nea-heits; nea, my, and heits, friend. 


Schooleraft in his book ‘‘Indian Tribes of the United States’? 
says: “‘It is, confessedly, illogical and impossible that the Indian’s 
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ideas should have clustered together, at the beginning, without ele- 
mentary meanings. Such a botryoidal commencement of a language 
would be anomalous. Ideas flow together, and mix like streams. 
The Indian must have had some elements to make up a language 
from—and what were they? Earth, fire, water, wind; black, white, 
red; to strike, to run, to see, to eat, to live, to die, these must have 
been elementary ideas. Separate existence, a man, a child, a 
thing—these must have been elementary in the Indian mind. God, 
house, hill, river, plain, mountain, are terms that appear more 
fitted for compounds. He must have had a name for grape, 
before wine; for a quadruped, or bird, before he named species; 
for a liquid, before he specified liquids. "Whatever the process 
- of accretion was, there was a rule. It must have been known, in 
making compounds, what syllables or letters could be thrown 
away, in the new compound, without affecting the sense.’’ 


Throughout the study of the Comanche language it appears 
strongly evident that the natural and easy way of forming com- 
pounds has been resorted to by the Indian. In fact the Comanche 
Indian seems to delight in the accomplishment of forming new 
words for strange objects and of giving meaning to a new idea. 
This is especially evident in giving names to individuals. Such 
names are given to people of position, people whom they admire, 
hate, love, or in fact anyone who seems to have made a definite 
impression upon them. 


‘<The American Indian,’’ by Haines, has the following: ‘‘In 
general Indian names for persons are derived from the terms for 
sky, cloud, sun, moon, stars, mist, wind, sound, thunder, lightning, 
lakes, rivers, trees, animals, birds and the like. .... In some 
eases they had their children named when a few days old, in 
others not until they had attained the age of two or three years. 
Almost every person received a nickname, either characteristic or 
arising from some peculiarity, which they often retained after 
arriving at maturity.’’ 


The following is a list of names of Comanche Indians. A 
large number of these are titles of Indians who are still living and 
with whom the author is acquainted. Others are those appearing 
on tombstones in various Indian cemeteries. 


Ase-tam/my 
Cha-copah’ 
Cochso-que’tah 
Co’ro-pwoonie 
Cha-ten-a-yack’e 
E’sa-teckwan 
Eck’a-wi'pe 
Eck’a-pe’ta 
Ka’sa-na’vo 


Maw’ wat 
Mo’pie 
Mo’pe-choko-pa 


Mo’ra-que-top 


Nap’ py-wat 
O’hapt-e-qua’he 
O’he-wun’nie 
Pah’choko-to’vt 
Poah’pah-cho’ko 
Per’na-pe’ta 
Pah’choko 
Po’ha-bet’chy 
Po’ko-a-too’ah 
Que-nah-tosavit 
Qua’va-a-ye’tchy 
Quas-se-yah’ 
Saw’peten 
Tah’kah-per 
Ta’by-yetch 
To’pape 
To’mo-a-too’ah 
Tis’che-woon’ie 
Ta’yetchy 
To’sa-woonit 
Tip’e-konnie 
Ta’ by-woonie 
Ta’by-to’savit 
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gray brother 

easy to break 

cow dung 

looks brown 

good, crier 

liar (lie-talk) 

first woman 

first daughter 

painted feather, literally 
striped wing 

no hand 

owl 

old owl, (former Comanche 
chief ) 

mule dung, (former Comanche 
chief ) 

no shoes 

yellow back 

yellow steps 

black otter 

medicine otter 

only daughter 

otter (water-old) 

medicine carrier 

colt (horse-child) 

white eagle 

hugs in the morning 

tail-lift 

comes often 

poor one 

sunrise 

black head 

sky child 

looks ugly 

rises at daybreak 

looks white 

rock house 

sees the day 

white day 
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To-bits-a-ku’mah real husband 
To’sarre black dog 
Tooah-woon'ie looks like a child 
Wer’se-pappy curly head 
Yanny-va-too’ah laughing child 
Yer’a-petun eame in the evening 
Yack’e-pete erying daughter 


Compounds formed by a noun with a noun are very numerous 
in the Comanche. Probably the next largest group consists of 
combinations of noun with adjective. It will be noted, however, 
that the Comanche lends iteslf readily to compounds formed by 
other parts of speech. In the ease of the compound formed by a 
noun, verb, and adjective or other parts of speech it is evident 
that this type may become extremely long, and might be classed 
as a syntactical relation by some authorities. In most cases, how- 
ever, the Indian recognizes the group as expressing a single unit 
or idea. 


Some elements such as ta, to, cha, mo, and others may at first 
appear to be prefixes, but they really represent shortened forms 
of the words ta’bin-e, tovt, chat, and mo’be. 


The rules of compounding as employed by the Comanches in 
the formation of proper names, place names, and general com- 
pounded words, are also employed in the composition of numerals. 
The Comanches compute numbers by comparison to the fingers 
or the hand, as, for example, five, maw’wat (like the hand). Their- 
digits, as will be noticed, are composed of individual names for 
each one, to the number ten, symen. Beginning with eleven, how- 
ever, one added, two added, etc., is the method used until the term 
twenty, wa’ha-men, is reached, when one added to twenty, two 
added to twenty, is again employed to the number thirty, pi‘he-men. ~ 
Forty, fifty, sixty, etc., is readily formed by four-ten(s), five-ten, 
six-ten, or the multiplication of the decimal number. One hundred 
is a term related to the word for ten, and is designated by the 
word symet. The terms one, two, three, preceding this, renders 
the account to one thousand, pea’symet, a big hundred; and the 
same prefixture for digits is repeated to ten thousand, hundred 
thousand, and so on to million, pea-choko’symet, or big-old-hundred. 
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For the purpose of further illustrating the mode of counting 
by the use of compounding I have here added a list of Comanche 
Indian numerals with the English equivalents. 


English 
one 

two 

three 
four 

five 

Six 

seven 
eight 
nine 

ten 
eleven 
twelve 
thirteen 
fourteen 
fifteen 
sixteen 
seventeen 
eighteen 
nineteen 
twenty 
thirty 
forty 
fifty 
sixty 
seventy 
eighty 
ninety 
hundred 
two hundred 
thousand 
two thousand 
million 


Comanche 

sem’mus 

wa’ hat 

pi’hut 

hia’ro-ket 

maw’ wat 

nab’aite 

ta-ach’chuit 
nem’a-wachit 

wom’nat 

sy’men 

syme’ma-toi’kut 

wa’hat (e)-ma-toi-kut 
pi’ hut (e)-ma-toi-kut 
hia’ wro-ket (e) ma-toi-kut 
maw’ wite-ma-toi-kut 
na’ba-ait (e) -ma-toi-kut 
to-ach’chu-wit (e)-ma-toi-kut 
nem’a-wa-chit (e) -ma-toi-kut 
wom/net (e) -ma-toi-kut 
wa’ha-men 

pi’ he-men 

hia’ wro-ket-symen 
maw’ wa-(ka)-symen 
na’ba-a (it) -symen 
ta-ach’chu-wi(t) -symen 
nem/a-wa-chit-symen 
wom’net-symen 

sy’met 

wa-ha (t)-symet 
pe’ah-symet 

wa-ha (t)-pea-symet 
pea-choko-symet 


The most primitive element of a language is the root, the 
exact form of which cannot be ascertained. It may have consisted 
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of one or more syllables but usually appears today in a reduced 
form which may be called the stem. Inflectional endings are 
added from which new words may be formed by the addition of 
prefixes or suffixes. 


The following examples in the Comanche very readily show 
the stem to which prefixes or suffixes have been added in order 
to form new words. 


Pe’che teat woon’ie see 

Pe’chen suck ma-woon'ie look 

Pe’chep milk Na’woonie mirror 
Yu'pechep grease, butter na’na-woonie glass (window) 
Ka no ta day 

Ka’ wat none ta-a’pah God 

Ka-cha’t no good ta’pave president 
Ka-to’ka no dark ta’tech-kan breakfast 

Pah water ma (future action) 
Pah’choko otter ma-och’ton give 

Pah’re-vo fountain pen ma-rea’ wick tell 
Pah’re-tso-pe spring (water) ma-he’man get, buy 

Cha good ei(t) bad 
Cha’na-kut rich ei/nur-se-cut unhappy 
Cha’nur-se-cut happy ei’hin-hanit do evil 
Cha’ma-woon’ie see well ei’woon’ie looks bad 


New equivalents are readily formed in the Comanche as: 
po’ah, road or medicine, po’ah-rivo, road-tell(er), minister ; po’ah- 
kanick, road-house, church; po’a-teckwan, road-talk, preach; 
po'ah-tabine, road-day, Sunday. 


The stem word in this case is po’ah, from which any number 
of compounded words may be formed as the need arises. The 
accent as will be noticed is always on the first element which in 
these cases is the important or basal component. 


A large number of words not recognized as compounds, when 
analyzed, are found to contain two or more monosyllabic roots. 
The Comanche words conform to this method of word formation 
and only close study will reveal the original stem or word as may 
be noticed in the following: ta-yetch, morning, literally day-rise, 
from ta’/bine, day, and yetchen, to rise; to’pape, black-headed, lit- 
erally tovt, black and pa’pe, head. 
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Our language contains a group of words whose origin is sel- 
dom interpreted by the one using them. The following example 
taken from ‘‘Words and Their Uses,’’ by Richard Grant White, 
illustrates: ‘‘The word petroleum may be admitted as perfectly 
legitimate, but it is one of a class which is doing injury to the 
language. Petroleum means merely rock oil. In it the two cor- 
responding Latin words, petra and oleum are only put together ; 
and we use the compound without knowing what it means. The 
language is full of words compounded of two or more simple ones, 
and which are used without a thought of their being themselves 
other than simple words—chestnut, household, husbandman, man- 
hood, witchcraft, shepherd, sheriff, wheelwright, toward, forward, 
and the like. The power to form such words is an element of 
wealth and strength in a language. If those who have given us 
petroleum for rock-oil, had had the making of our language in 
past times, our ‘evergreens’ would have been called sempervirids.”’ 


Two or more simple words in the Comanche form the basis of 
compounds which at the same time retain their original identities, 
as: 


4o’sa-mocho White Beard 
pea’ hochso Big Eagle 
to’/mocho cat fish or black whiskers 


Compound names especially are numerous in the Comanche 
probably because of the habit of giving names in relation to some 
early act or characteristic of the individual. Often I have been 
in a group or na’nea-ok-quet (name-meeting) conference with In- 
dians when they were deciding upon an Indian name for some 
stranger who had come into their midst. I can best illustrate 
this by a few examples. They have no regular word for president 
and since a man in that position is supposed to be a brother or 
friend to all, they call him ta’pave, which, translated, means 
everybody’s brother. My father, who in the early days wore a 
short beard, was named TJ'o'sa-mocho, White Beard, white because 
of its light color. Today most Comanches and a large number of 
Kiowas know him by no other name. 


Recently a young minister (white) delivered a series of sin- 
cere, matter of fact, religious lectures to the Indians, and before 
he left they named him according to their idea of his strong 
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characteristic, ‘‘Straight Shooter’? because he talked ‘straight 
from the shoulder.” My own name, Pe’a-hoch-so, Big Eagle, dates 
back about twenty years. As a boy I ‘‘perched’’ myself in the 
top of a large tree, when an Indian who discovered me shouted, 
“*Pe'a-hoch-so wa'woon-it!’’ (see the big eagle). This is the only 
name by which I am known among the older Indians unless it be 
To’sa-mocho-too’ah, White Beard’s son. 


The following words show the existence of two or more in- 
dependent elements, such as morning and meal, metal and talk, 
before the formation of the compound was possible. Ta’tech-kan, 
breakfast, analyzed is morning meal. Ta being a shortened form 
while tech’kan is the complete stem word meaning to eat. Po’ewe- 
teck-wap, telephone, analyzed is metal talk. These two simple 
words again form the modern Comanche compound. 


Composition proper is formed by joining the stems of two 
words without using inflectional endings between them. Comanche 
is replete with words which do not appear to stand in self-evident 
syntactical relation to one another as may be seen by the words 
too’ah-woonie, child-look, (looks like a child), and tabby-woon’ie, 
day-look (sees the day). The accent in the first of these words is 
on the first element, therefore on the main stem; whereas in the 
next word the accent is on the second stem, therefore the main 
stem or determining element. The meaning consequently is de- 
termined by the accent. 


Odd compounds, in which the individual words themselves 
do not give the direct meaning are also numerous in the Co- 
manche, as also in compounds of other languages which have been 
compared. It appears that our well-known word, whiskey, has 
something in common not only in effect upon people but also in 
the formation of language. The Gaelic form was wisgebeatha, or 
properly (at the time) water of life; the Irish use the word 
usque-baugh, fire water, (more characteristic) whereas, the Amer- 
ican Indians, in general, called it ‘‘fire-water.’’ The Comanche, 
I believe, come nearer to a figurative description when he calls it 
Bosa-pah, crazy-water. 


In a study of the compounded Comanche words we may infer 
that single words were in existence before compounded words, but 
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that the oldest and simplest device for word formation is com- 
pounding. The Comanche Indian language as well as Teutonic 
languages forms new words or names by compounding new ele- 
ments out of old roots, stems, or words. 


The language although still in a rather primitive state has a 
wonderful strength and power in its descriptive elements. In 
oratory the words flow from the lips of the speaker in a soft yet 
forceful manner. 


The language has a varied structure and can form well bal- 
anced sentences which contain innumerable image laden figures 
of speech. In story the language can adapt itself to vividness in 
description, interest in the narrative, and emotional appeal in the 
dramatic. One cannot study the language, or hear its songs, nor 
listen to the stern impassioned speeches of the Indian whose soul 
is afire with patriotic enthusiasm and religious fervor, without 
wondering what noble blood flows through the veins of the once 
proud master of the western plains, the Comanche Indian. 
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INTERPRETATION OF SEMINOLE CLAN 
RELATIONSHIP TERMS* 


By H. R. ANTLE 


So intricate are the functionings of the clan when its kinships 
and native interpretations of such are considered, the average 
student of ethnology finds himself in a hopeless maze of con- 
fusion when he attempts a study of them. To simplify these re- 
lationships and render them more readily comprehensive, the clan 
terminology of the Seminole is presented in full detail, lacking, 
- however, the complex condition that arises with the institution of 
exogamous regulations. 


The basie character of this study will be myself, a Seminole 
male who has married a member of another clan in which no 
member has ever married one of my clan. Where a remote rela- 
tionship is recognized, a word translation follows in the aboriginal 
language with its nearest English equivalent, there often being 
no exact parallel to their meaning. Otherwise, the procedure of 
presentation will be to give, abbreviated, the English terms of 
possessive relation (as f’s s’s d’s d) followed by the Seminole term 
of relationship, this being followed by its nearest English equiv- 
alent. Explanatory notes are inserted to clarify such points as 
may confuse. 


For the benefit of interested linguists, the written Creek alph- 
abet is used in spelling the various Seminole terms. This alphabet 
differs from the English in the absence of the consonants, b, d, g, j, 
q, x, and z. E has two usages, unmarked being pronounced as 
i in pin; marked, as ee in meet. R is given a short th or hl sound, 
depending on the preceding or following consonants or vowels. 
V has the sound of ah or of a short u. The words are formed in 
the throat, the vowels being cut short, and a complete expression 
being softly, but swiftly, expelled. 


The Seminole, in referring to any object he may possess, pre- 
cedes the name of the object with the word cv, meaning ‘‘my.’’ 


*The author is deeply indebted to Tom Fife, son of the Rev. Louis Fife, Seminole 
minister and councilman, for his assistance with this article. 
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Otherwise, the object would be designated by stating its name, 
which in English would mean it would be preceded by the article 
a or the. To illustrate, you would say, ‘‘Mother,’’ meaning ‘‘My 
mother.’’ The aboriginal, to merely state the object’s name, would 
comprehend the word as ‘‘a mother’’ or ‘‘the mother.’’ When, in 
his tongue, he states possession, if the object’s name begins with 
a vowel, the ev elides with that word. Thus éhé’wv, meaning ‘‘a 
wife,’’ becomes evhé’wv, meaning ‘‘My wife.’’ 


m means mother; f means father; s’s s means sister’s sister ; et 


cetera. 

m and f evehul’ké (my mother and father, or 
simply, parents) 

m evh’ké (my mother) 

f evr’ké (my father) 

older b ev’rv’hv (older of man) 


This is one of the several cases where an English equivalent 
for the actual native word, translated, can not be given in its real 
meaning. 


younger b ev’cuse (younger of man) 
older s evhv’nwv (af much older, add hoktv’lkv) 


Only among the biologically related sisters does one relationship 
hold true regardless of age, as will be noted later on relative to 
the female members of the clan. 


younger s evhv’nwv mv’netv (my sister having youth) 

w’s m en‘hokiketv evh’ké(my mother of another tribe 
or clan) 

A weak relationship is recognized in this ease. 

w’s f en’hokikety evr’ké 

son’s w hvtésé (something like a child) 


I would refer to a son or daughter-in-law but not speak of them 
as mine. 


d’s h see son’s W 
Ww evhé’wy (my wife) 
f’s b evr’ko’ce (my little father) 
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All male members of my father’s clan are my little fathers, re- 
gardless of biological relationship. 


f’ss cv’ puse (my grandmother) 


All female members of my father’s clan, regardless of actual blood 
relationship or age, are considered as grandmother. 


m’s b evbo’ wv (my brother, if near my age) 
cv’ hopuewv (my nephew, if younger than I) 
ev’ pauwy (my uncle, if older than I) 


Contrary to the general idea of the kinship term of a nephew for 
his blood uncle being the same as his name for his blood father, 
there is a distinction made. My maternal uncle would, however, 
take the office of father for me. There is no word to distinguish 
him from my other clan uncles, who may be any male member of 
my mother’s clan older than I. According to age, the male mem- 
bers of her clan are classified under one of the above three terms. 


m’ss ev’ko’ce (my little mother, if she is older 
than I) * 
evhv’kpvte » (my niece, if younger than I) 

eVvwv’nWwv (my sister, if she is same age as 1) 


All female members of my mother’s clan, according to their rela- 
tive age, fall into one of the above three classes. 


s’s son see m’s b 
s’s d see m’s § 
b’s son ev’pucé (my son) 


All my brother’s sons are my sons and I their little father because 
their blood father and I are the same clan. See f’s b. 


b’s d evch’usté (my daughter) 


For the same reason as above, my brother’s daughters are mine also. 


son see b’s son 
d see b’s d 
f’sf ev’pucé (my grandfather) 


This is not the type of grandfather I would have if one of my 
paternal clan female members married and I made reference to 
her husband. In pre-Columbian times, the paternal grandfather 
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was called by either his clan name or his animal name. He is not 
considered as related to me, except as noted in f’s b. 


£' snr see f’s s 

a Ser see m’s b; also f’sf 

m’s m see m’s S 

son’s son ep’ puceé (his son) 


I am not related to my grandson. The native word, cv’osuswv, is 
sometimes used in referring to a grandchild; there is no English 
equivalent for the word. 


see son’s son son’s d 
The word, ech’usté, (his daughter) is sometimes used. 


d’s d see son’s d 
d’s son see son’s son 
f’s b’s son. see b 


Any son of my little fathers would be my brothers because the son 
and I would have the same paternal clan. 


f’sb’sd see S 

f’s s’s son see f’s b 

iS. S70 see f’s s 

m’s b’s son see b’s son 

m’s b’s d see b’sd 

m’s s’s son see m’s b 

m’s s’s d ese m’s § 

w’ss vn’euk’wvk’ké (Those who le down in my house) 


No clan relationship is recognized, but they whom we know as 
brother- or sister-in-law, may visit, sleep and eat with myself and 
family. See w’s m. 


w’s b see w’ss 


b’s w ev’cér’wv hawv 


This term cannot be translated; it can be used to refer to the 
woman as “‘his wife.’? The same term is applied by a wife in 
speaking of her husband’s sister. 


s’s h see w’s b 
f’s f’s b address him by his clan name 
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Eset Sik address her by her clan name 

f’sm’sb_ see f’sb 

f’s m’s s_ seef’ss 

m’s f’s b evh’ke er’ké (my mother’s father) 

m’sf’ss evh’ké puse (my mother’s grandmother)—see f’s s 
m’sm’ss See m’s § 

m’s m’s b evh’ke ecer’wy (my mother’s brother) 


Notice the female possessive case in the latter word, ece, which 


prefixes certain words. For another type of feminine possession, 
see b’s d’s son, below. 


b’s son’s son ev’rvhv ep’pucé erep’pusé (word translation; 

no relation ; 
b’sson’sd_ev’rvhv ep’pucé ech’usté (word translation ; 

no relation) 
b’sd’s son ev’rvhv ech’uste ech’use ep’pusé (word translation; 

no relation) 
Notice the feminine possessive word, ech’usté. 


b’s d’sd ev’rvhy ech’usté ech’use hyvn’vn’wv (word transla- 
tion; no relation) 
s’s son’s son see b’s son 
s’sson’sd_ see b’sd 
s’sd’sson see m’s b 
s’s d’s d see m’s S 
d’s h’s parents ev’chusté éhé etskv’lké (word translation ; the last 
word refers to any parents; no relation) 
son’s w’s parents cv’pucé eha’wv etskv’lké (word translation ; 
| no relation) 
f’s b’s son’s son evth’ke técak’kvt ep’pucé erep’pucé 
(word translation ; no relation) 


The second word refers to no special kind of brother, that is, any 
brother. See older b and younger b; also m’s b. 


f’s b’s son’s d_ evth’ké técak’kvt ep’puse ech’usté (word transla- 
tion; no relation) 
f’s b’s d’s d_ evth’ké técak’kvt ech’usté hvn’wv (word transla- 
tion; no relation) 
f’s b’s son’s d_ evth’ké técak’kvt ep’puce ech’usté (word transla- 
tion; no relation) 
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f’s s’s son’s son see f’s b’s son 

f’s s’s d’s son see f’s b 

f’s s’s d’sd_ see f’ss 

m’s b’s son’s son evh’ké ecer’wv ep’pucé erep’pucé (word trans- 
lation; no relation) 

m’s b’s son’s d_evh’ké ecer’wv ep’pucé ech’usté (word translation ; 

no relation) 

m’s s’s d’s s_ see m’s b. 

m’ss’sd’sd seem’s s 

f’s b’s son’s w ev’hv’ca’wv (my something like a sister) 


In as much as she is the wife of my brother (see f’s b’s son) she 
would be a sister-in-law but of a different kind than w’s s. 


f’sb’sd’sh _ see f’sf This kinship is weak and rarely 
recognized. 

f’s s’s son’s Ww. see b’s 8 This is also a weak relationship. 

m’s 8’s son’s w see m’s § Used rarely. 

m’s s’s d’sh_ see m’s b Weak kinship. 

m’s b’sd’sh_ see d’sh 

f’s b’s w see f’ss Weak. 

f’s s’s h see f’s f Weak. 

m’s b’s w see m’s s Weak. 

m’ss’sh see m’s b Weak. 


Modern Indians do refer to a brother-in-law or sister-in-law as 
ancuk’wvk’ke. As my m’s b, he would be my brother. 


f’s m’s b’s son teck’key’vt (my brother) Different than other 
types previously mentioned. 


step-f see f’s b 

step-m see f’s s 

step-son ev’pucé v’ha’ké (just like a son) 
step-d e’chusté wha’ké (just like a daughter) 


All other relationships are not considered close enough to 
mention by a specialized name as in the type forms where word 
translations follow in cases where we have a very definite express- 
ion of kinship. The aboriginal, to refer to these, would do so 
in descriptive terms in which the same manner we would use to 
speak of a distant blood relative or a relative of a relative to 
whom we are not at all linked. 
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CHIEF DENNIS WOLFE BUSHYHEAD 
By John Bartlett Meserve. 


History is not a grouping of sapless facts or an arrangement 
of uninspiring dates. Its elements are based on realities provoked 
by romantic figures who lived and moved in an atmosphere remote 
from the nebulous, on deeds that were actually done, on touches of 
human nature. It is to these romantic figures that we pause in 
homage because their life stories may be termed the alphabet of 
history. The American Indian has been featured as unemotional, 
nevertheless certain unified emotions of the race form the basis 
of his history. These elements in his group life, recognized and 
influenced by chieftains whom he trusted, cannot be ignored. As 
the American Indian stood amid the wreckage of his primitive 
dreams, capable, unselfish leaders taught him the fundamental, 
bedrock worth of American civilization. The life tales of such 
Indian leaders are of historical significance. They mirror the 
evolutionary impulses of these simple folk whose history becomes 
fossilized in a cold narration of facts alone. 


A conspicuous character whose public service is interwoven 
with the history of the Cherokees during the latter years of their 
tribal life in the West, was Dennis Wolfe Bushyhead, a chieftain 
of his people from the year 1879 to 1887, inclusive. His career 
was picturesque and his background is of dramatic interest. 


‘Ludovie Grant, a Scottish emigrant, came to the Cherokee 
country about 1726, where he married a Cherokee woman of the 
‘‘Long Hair Clan’’ and lived in the vicinity of Charleston, South 
Carolina. A daughter of Ludovic Grant and his Cherokee Indian 
wife married William Emory, an Englishman, and their daughter, 
Susannah wedded (1) Capt. John Stuart, (2) Richard Fields, 
(3) Brig. Gen. Joseph Martin, all white men, and left a most 
engaging posterity to enlist our interest. Three of her sons by 
Richard Fields, her second husband, became tribal leaders of much 
prominence among the Cherokees. Her son Richard went to Texas 
in 1821, became a chief among the Texas Cherokees and was slain 


\“History of the Cherokees” by Starr, p. 436. 
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by the Texans in 1827. Another son, George was a captain among 
the Cherokee allies of Gen. Jackson in 1813-14 and fought at 
Horseshoe Bend. Turtle Fields, a younger son, also a soldier in 
the Creek War, became a Methodist minister. The famous John 
Martin, a son of Susannah Emory and Brig. Gen. Joseph Martin, 
was born in Tennessee on October 20, 1781, was a member of the 
Cherokee constitutional convention of 1827, served as the first 
national treasurer and was the first chief justice of the Cherokee 
Nation. He died on October 17, 1840 at Ft. Gibson and his grave 
suitably marked, is situated a short distance south of the old stock- 
ade (recently reconstructed) at that historic place. 


Capt. John Stuart, the first husband of Susannah Emory 
was born in Scotland, came to America in 1733 as a young lad and 
settled in South Carolina. He became a captain in the British 
army and was second in command of the garrison at Ft. Loudon, 
Georgia when it was forced to capitulate to the militant Cherokees 
on August 7, 1760. Through the intervention of Attacullaculla, 
a civil chief among the Cherokees, the life of Capt. Stuart was 
spared from the general massacre of the garrison which ensued 
and was removed to Virginia where he was released. Subsequently, 
he became the British Indian Agent to the tribes south of the 
Ohio river and married young Susannah Emory. Capt. Stuart 
became known among the Cherokees as Oo-na-du-ta or Bushyhead 
because of his heavy growth of blonde hair.? The ambitious captain, 
during the early days of our War of the Revolution, conceived 
a plan to exterminate the rebellious whig colonists in one grand 
uprising and butchery by the Indians led by English tories, in 
June 1776, confiscate their property and allot their lands to new 
loyalist colonists. The entire scheme failed and Capt. Stuart was 
subsequently stationed at Pensacola, Florida, where he died 
on February 21, 1779. His only son, also known as Oo-na-du-ta 
or Bushyhead, married Nancy Foreman, the half-blood Cherokee 
Indian daughter of Anthony Foreman, a Scotchman, and lived, 
died and was buried in Georgia. Nancy removed with a contin- 
gent of the Cherokees led by her son Jesse Bushyhead to the West, 
in the spring of 1839. She is reputed to have lived to the advanced 


age of 104 years and died in 1868 in the Illinois river country 
near Tahlequah. 


2“History of the United States” by Redpath, Vol. VI, p. 2505. 
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‘Perhaps no character in all Cherokee history was more 
revered and respected by his people than was Jesse Bushyhead, 
who was born in southeastern Tennessee in September 1804. The 
family home was situated some three miles north of the present 
town of Cleveland, Tennessee and it was from there that the young 
Baptist minister inaugurated and carried on his years of faithful 
service to the welfare of his people. In 1837, Rev. Jesse Bushy- 
head was dispatched with a commission, by Chief John Ross to 
contact the Seminoles in Florida in an effort to compose their 
differences with the United States Government and on November 
10th of that year he met a delegation of the Seminoles at St. 
Augustine. He was a strong adherent of the Ross faction and 
while he vigorously opposed the en masse removal policy of the 
Cherokees, by the Government, he accepted the inevitable uncom- 
plainingly and headed a party of approximately one thousand 
Cherokees in their trek to the West. With his group, he departed 
from the East on October 9, 1838, arriving at their destination, 
near where is now situated the town of Westville in Adair County, 
on February 23, 1839. He immediately established the Baptist 
Mission and resumed his labor for the spiritual welfare of his 
people. He became chief justice of the Cherokee Nation upon the 
death of John Martin in 1840 and held this position until his 
death, which occurred on July 17, 1844, at the old Baptist Mission 
north of Westville where he lies buried. Rev. Bushyhead was 
married twice, his second wife being Eliza Wilkinson of the ‘‘ Wolf 
Clan’’ of the Cherokee Nation. 


Rev. Jesse Bushyhead was a man of lofty attainments and 
unflinching courage. He used both the Cherokee and English 
with fluency and was engaged with Rev. Evan Jones, the Baptist 
missionary, in Bible translations. Untiring were his efforts for 
the spiritual welfare of his people, but in so doing he, by no means, 
overlooked their temporal necessities. He was rated the best in- 
terpreter among the Cherokees and was ever a cogent supporter 
and adviser of John Ross, the celebrated Chieftain of the Cher- 
okees during the oppressive removal years in the Hast as well as 
during the initial years of rehabilitation in the West. He gathered 


For extended sketch of Rev. Jesse Bushyhead and picture, see “Aunt Eliza 
of Tahlequah,” by Caroline Thomas Foreman, Chronicles Vol. IX, pp. 43 et seq.; 
also “Oklahoma, a History,” by Thoburn and Wright, Vol. I, p. 210. 
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a contingent of his people under his leadership and led them to 
the old Territory but with no thought of retribution in his patient 
soul. No people may long survive for any considerable time 
without faith and with faith gone, superstitution comes. Through 
the years of the heavy toll upon the Cherokees, Jesse Bushyhead 
held the faith and imbued the distressed hearts of his people with 
an abiding conviction of Divine mercy. The high confidence 
which he enjoyed among these folk enabled him to regiment their 
stricken hearts within the shadow of the cross. It was leadership 
of the character of Jesse Bushyhead that lifted the American 
Indian from savagery to civilization. He stands in the foremost 
ranks of capable, unselfish and worthwhile leadership among the 
Cherokees. 


‘Dennis Wolfe Bushyhead, eldest son of Rev. Jesse Bushy- 
head and Elizabeth Wilkinson, his wife, was born on Mouse Creek 
about three miles north of the present town of Cleveland, Ten- 
nessee in what is today Bradley County of that State, on March 
18, 1826. His initial school was the Candy Creek Mission in 
charge of Rev. Holland, his subsequent enrollment being at a 
mission school conducted by Rev. Evan Jones at Valley River, 
North Carolina, in 1835. As a lad, young Bushyhead came West 
with the contingent of Cherokees led by his father in the early 
spring of 1839 and in the succeeding year he attended school at 
Park Hill under the tutelage of Dr. Samuel A. Worcester. He 
was sent to school at Lawrenceville, New Jersey in January 1841 
where he remained in attendance until he completed his scholastic 
course in July 1844. In his departure for Lawrenceville in Jan- 
uary 1841, he accompanied a Cherokee delegation headed by Chief 
John Ross, to Washington, where he was privileged to witness the 
presidential inauguration of Gen. William Henry Harrison. He 
graduated from Lawrenceville and had entered the Sophomore 
class of Princeton University when his father died and he returned 
home. The young graduate upon his return from school entered 

s“Autobiography” by Dennis W. Bushyhead, among “Ross Manuscripts and 
Papers” in Phillips Collection at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; 
“Handbook of the American Indians,” Vol. II, p. 866; “The Indian Territory, 


its Chiefs, Legislators and Leading Men,” by O’Beirne, p. 117; personal inter- 
view with Mr. George W. Mayes, Oklahoma Cty, Oklahoma. 

The writer is indebted for valuable information, to Mrs. Dennis W. Bushy- 
head, relict of the late Chief. Mrs. Bushyhead is now (1936) living at Tahlequah 
in the same house in which she lived when she married Chief Bushyhead in 1883. 
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the mercantile establishment of Lewis Ross as a clerk in October 
1844 where he remained until the summer of 1847. The initial 
political recognition of young Bushyhead came in his election as 
clerk of the Cherokee National Committee (Senate) in October 
1847 which post he capably filled for one year. 


The discovery of gold in California about this time provoked 
an unparalleled surge of American emigration to the Pacific 
coast. Utopian, were the dreams of the pioneer who crossed the 
prairies and threaded the steep defiles of the Rockies with ox team 
and covered wagon. It was a period which engages our particular 
interest. Those were the twilight years of a later era which Mark 
Twain ealled ‘‘The Gilded Age.’’ They were our National char- 
acter-forming years—years of individual adventure which defied 
the untamed forces of nature, but which gave us the sturdy, un- 
afraid pioneer-days of glorious adventure and of the great Amer- 
ican dream. 


Young Bushyhead became a ‘‘forty-niner’’ and joined the 
caravan of adventurous crusaders to the West, leaving his home 
near the old Baptist Mission, in what is today Adair County, for 
California on April 10, 1849. The daring venture was made over- 
land by way of Ft. Scott, Kansas, Westpoint, Missouri and over 
the old ‘‘California Route’’ up the Platte River and through the 
South Pass of the Rockies, arriving at Lassen’s Ranch on the 
Sacramento River in California, late in September 1849. The 
group of which he was a member consisted of thirteen Cherokees, 
ten of whom died of cholera, enroute, a short distance beyond 
Westport. Young Bushyhead with his two remaining associates 
joined other gold seekers and continued the journey. Shortly 
after his arrival in California, a flagrant scourge of small pox 
broke out in the mining camp and he aided and cared for the many 
victims, most of whom died, without taking the disease himself. 
The environs in the placer camps were vile beyond safe descriptioa, 
and in 1851, young Bushyhead went to San Francisco to join a 
group of his Cherokee friends and return home by steamer. Upon 
looking the steamer over, he questioned its safety and so declined 
to accompany them and returned to the mines. The ill-fated 
schooner upon which his friends shipped was lost at sea with all 
on board. He remained in California until 1868, living in Cal- 
averas County, where he engaged in placer mining, but with rather 
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indifferent success, from 1852 until his return to the Cherokee 
country. He departed from San Francisco by boat for home on 
February 18, 1868, returning by way of Panama, New York City, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Ft. Scott, arriving at Ft. Gibson on 
March 31,1868. He immediately assumed the mercantile business at 
Ft. Gibson which had been established by his brother Jesse who 
had been killed on December 24, 1867 and continued its operation 
until June 1871. He again entered Cherokee politics and was 
chosen treasurer of the Cherokee Nation in November 1871, was 
subsequently reelected and served until November 1879. He was 
a pronounced adherent of the Ross faction out of the remnants of 
which he formed the National Party in Cherokee Nation politics. 
Dennis Wolfe Bushyhead was elected chief of the Cherokees on 
October 4, 1879, served with distinction and was easily reelected 
on October 6, 1883, serving for eight years. 


Dennis W. Bushyhead succeeded the picturesque Charles 
Thompson as chief of the Cherokees and his elevation to the posi- 
tion at that particular time, was one of the fortunate ironies of 
Fate. He came from one of the oldest and most highly respected 
families among the Cherokees and his own life had been enriched 
by his association with the grim white settlers in the West. He 
had been absent from the Nation for 18 years during his sojourn 
in California and, as a consequence, had been entirely out of 
touch with the Civil War period among his people. He saw no 
military service in either army. Obviously, he was not involved 
in any of the hangover controversies from that struggle which 
created a cleavage among the Cherokees. John Ross, the stormy 
petrel of Cherokee politics had passed away and hence had ceased 
to be a political issue or the target of political foes. The political 
situation among the Cherokees became pretty well composed, when 
in November 1879, Dennis W. Bushyhead took over the executive 
reins of the Cherokee Nation. He brought to the position a varied 
experience and complete divoreement from the petty jealousies 


which, at times had embarrassed the orderly processes of the 
tribal government. 


The eight years tenure of Chief Bushyhead was entirely free 
from domestic dissension, and a judicious poise was maintained 
with the Federal authorities. The influx of white intruders con- 
tinued and in later years was to become a provoking menace. The 
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presence of the whites among the Cherokees created the anomalous 
situation of two peoples, racially different, occupying the same 
territory but each accountable to a different jurisdiction for of- 
fenses committed. The white man was not responsive to the tribal 
laws or courts but answerable alone to the Federal Court at Ft. 
Smith, Arkansas for the infractions of laws passed by Congress. 
This most unusual court presided over by the famous Judge Isaac 
C. Parker from May 10, 1875 until September 1, 1896 performed 
a remarkable service to the tribal government. The chieftains of 
the Cherokees without exception coordinated with the unafraid 
judge in his twenty-one years of service. In fact, Judge Parker 
enjoyed the respect, esteem and confidence of the peaceful mem- 
bers of the tribe and of the law abiding intermarried whites. 
Quite naturally, the elements of vice hated his court, but as the 
years elapsed, defiance gave way to fear and a semblance of law 
and order began to evidence itself. Little cared the judge what 
the outlaws though of him and not unlike Byron’s grim Corsair, 


“He knew himself detested, but he knew 
The hearts that loathed him, crouch’d and dreaded, too.”’ 


The greatest epic of the old romantic West was the movement 
of vast herds of longhorn cattle from Texas north over the famous 
Chisholm trail. This trail crossed the old Indian Territory from 
south to north, extending from Red River Station on the Red 
River to shipping points in Kansas where railroad facilities were 
available. The movement of these herds involved the unauthorized 
use of what was then known as the Cherokee Outlet or ‘‘Strip.’’s 
The Cherokee Strip was a rather detached domain belonging to 
the Cherokees, extending westward along and contiguous to the 
southern boundary line of Kansas, to what is today known as 
the ‘‘Panhandle’’ of Oklahoma. It was approximately ninety 
miles in width and embraced about 6,000,000 acres of unoccupied 
lands as the Cherokees had never undertaken to colonize it. For 
many years the Texas cattle men had made use of this Strip for 
grazing purposes and had done so without any pretense of remun- 
eration to the Cherokees. The Cherokee Strip Live Stock Assoc- 
iation was formed on March 6, 1883 and a plan was inaugurated, 
on a more enlarged scale, to appropriate the use of the Strip as a 


- s“The Cherokee Indians” by Parker, pp. 86 et seq. 
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cattle range. It was at this pont that Chief Bushyhead stepped 
vigorously into the picture and, on July 5, 1883, entered into a 
contract on behalf of the Cherokees, with the Stock Association, 
whereby the Strip was leased to the new company for a term of 
five years at an annual rental of $100,000. The Stock Association 
then subleased the lands to various individuals and corporations 
for range purposes. This action stimulated the cattle industry 
in the Indian Territory and concluded the contentions and bicker- 
ings between the individual range holders and the tribal authori- 
ties. Chief Bushyhead saw to it that this annual lease payment 
was promptly paid. Differences of opinion with regard to the 
rights of the adopted and intermarried white citizens arose initially 
in the Cherokee Nation in 1883 when the tribal authorities began 
to make the per capita payments to its citizens out of the Cherokee 
Strip lease money. Bushyhead caused a careful census to be made 
of all Cherokees by blood and adoption and this roll of member- 
ship constituted the basis of distribution of the tribal monies. At 
that time, the adopted whites were excluded from participation. 
The Bushyhead census or roll of tribal membership with necessary 
amplifications and deletions as the lapse of years required was 
employed in later distributions of tribal monies and formed the 
working basis when a final roll of tribal membership was under- 
taken by the government. 


An incident which threatened serious race difficulties was 
averted by the prompt intervention of Chief Bushyhead in the 
summer of 1881. Billy Cobb, a Cherokee Indian living near Wag- 
oner, was slain by a party of Creek negroes near Gibson Station. 
The incensed Cherokees immediately formed a company of 100 
Cherokee Indians under the leadership of William Jackson, who 
had been a captain in the Confederate service. This company 
marched to Gibson Station and made demands for the surrender 
of the negro culprits, which demand was refused. While these 
preliminaries were in process, word was conveyed to Chief Bushy- 
head at Tahlequah of the ominous situation and the chief, with 
William P. Adair, the second chief, hastened to Gibson Station to 
intervene. The Indian Agent also joined the peace party. Bushy- 
head fortunately encountered Capt. Jackson and his company as 
they were en route to attack the negroes and succeeded in in- 
fluencing the enraged Cherokees from taking the law into their 
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own hands. Through the intervention of Chief Bushyhead, the 
Creek Chief caused the murderers to be arrested and turned over 
to the Cherokee authorities. The negroes were tried, convicted 
and hung at Tahlequah and the incident was closed. 


The tribal election held in October 1887 was bitterly con- 
tested. Chief Bushyhead being ineligible for another consecutive 
term, Rabbit Bunch, the second chief became the nominee of the 
National Party and, of course, had the support of the Chief. Joel 
B. Mayes was offered by the Downing Party and apparently, was 
elected, but the National Council which met in November adjourn- 
ed the following month without making a canvass of the election 
returns as required by law. Under the constitution, Chief Bushy- 
head remained in office until the Council should certify the elec- 
tion of his successor. Bushyhead offered no claims for a contin- 
nance in office, but militant Downing Party adherents forcibly 
took charge of the executive office at Tahlequah in January, 1888 
and installed Mayes as Chief. Chief Bushyhead gracefully retired 
' with the observation that he was awaiting the demand of his duly 
elected successor. The National Party never returned to power in 
the Cherokee Nation. 


The retirement of Chief Bushyhead from the executive office 
did not conclude his public service to the Cherokees. In 1889 and 
1890, he served as a delegate to Washington and in November 
1890, was one of three commissioners who negotiated with the 
Government in the sale of the Western Reservation. He attended 
an inter-tribal meeting held at McAlester, on November 12, 1896, 
called for the purpose of agreeing upon some concerted action in 
regard to the allotment of the tribal lands and the extinguishment 
of the tribal governments as demanded by the Government. As 
chairman of the Cherokee delegation, he joined with the represen- 
tatives of the other tribes, in signing the resolutions of the meet- 
ing, which opposed this contemplated action without certain reser- 
vations and other positive provisions to secure the future status 
of the tribes. 


Chief Bushyhead married Elizabeth Alabama Adair nee 
Schrimsher, a daughter of John G. Schrimsher, at Ft. Gibson, in 
September 1870. She was born in Alabama in 1835. Their chil- 
dren were Jesse C., now a physician at Claremore, Oklahoma, 
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Eliza, Catherine and Dennis W. jr., of Westville, Oklahoma. 
Mrs. Bushyhead died at Ft. Gibson on October 31, 1882, and 
on October 31, 1883, he married Eloise Perry Butler, of Tahle- 
quah, a daughter of James L. Butler. She was born at Tahle- 
quah on August 14, 1859 and is a niece of the late Senator 
Butler of South Carolina and a grand niece of the famous 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry. Mrs. Bushyhead was 
educated in the Cherokee National schools and completed her 
studies in Philadelphia. Two children were born of this second 
union, James Butler and Francis Taylor. The Chief was a large 
man, standing about six feet and weighing perhaps 200 pounds. 
He had the dark Indian complexion, was erect in his carriage and 
imposing in his posture and appearance. He was an affable in- 
dividual and enjoyed the esteem and respect of the whites although 
he was at all times unafraid in defense of the rights of his people. 
The Cherokees believed in him and with every reason and today 
pause in memory of his splendid character. He was a consistent 
supporter of the Baptist Church. His biographer, the late W. P. 
Boudinot, wrote of him: ‘‘He was a Christian in every respect, 
except being called one’’ and ‘‘He died rich in everything except 
money.”’ 


Dennis W. Bushyhead met the responsibilities of his office 
most capably and courageously. The Cherokees had no more de- 
voted friend and advocate. Under his directing hand, they ap- 
proached, with a better understanding, the onus of complete 
American citizenship which lay in the years ahead. He was a 
towering figure among his people, embodying the higher and 
nobler impulses of examplary leadership. Reflective of his erudite 
leadership were the thoughts expressed in his first message to the 
National Council, delivered on November 10, 1879, wherein he 
thoughtfully concludes, 


“‘In conclusion, I would counsel a spirit of harmony and 
good will among our own people. In our councils, let us avoid 
hasty legislation. Let every bill presented for your consid- 
eration and action be closely scanned in order to perfect the 
good and eliminate the evil that may appear, and may the 
welfare of our Nation and our people be your highest con- 
sideration. Then, with a firm trust and reliance upon the 
Ruler of nations, an abiding faith in the people and govern- 
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ment of the United States and, above all, in ourselves, let us 
to the best of our abilities govern the Cherokee Nation wisely 
and well; thus helping all in power to a peaceful, harmonious 
and just solution of the intricate and deeply important Indian 
question, so far as it relates to the Cherokee Nation.”’ 


These were the well chosen words of a statesman and such was 
Dennis W. Bushyhead. 


Such is the career Chief Bushyhead folded up and left for us. 
He passed away at his home in Tahlequah, on February 4, 1898 
and rests in the cemetery at that place where his grave is suitably 
marked. 
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WHEN THE TERRITORY WAS YOUNG 
T. EK. Beck 


In fulfillment of a promise I made to members of the State 
Historical Society at the meeting held in Enid on April 30th 
I submit for publication in the Chronicles a brief summary of 
some of the early day stories as I remember them after fifty 
years when I first:came to the western part of the Indian ter- 
ritory, now Western Oklahoma. We older members and pioneers 
made history, while the younger generation is now in the mak- 
ing of history, it will require years to determine whether good 
or bad. To illustrate what I mean—take the great dust storms 
we have been having in this western country, or man’s effort 
to change the climate of the plains by planting rows of trees, 
these and other happenings are merely news items, and fifty 
or more years will appear in history the same as ‘‘New England’s 
Dark Day,’’ May 20, 1780, and other events of which we read in 
our common school histories. 


I am expected to write something about the early history of this 
country in which I took part. At the age of 20 I came from 
Illinois, my birthplace, with the idea of becoming a cowboy out 
on the wide open range. About June 1, 1882 I arrived at Harper, 
Kansas, the end of the railroad, and at once got a job of piloting 
a yoke of oven to a freight wagon taking supplies to the head- 
quarter ranch of the Comanche Pool Cattle Co., known as Evans- 
ville—just a ranch house and horse corrals near a fine spring. 
I was told that I could go to work and the freighter with his two 
ox teams and mule team left for the Salt Plains on the Cimarron 
River to take back salt to the settlements up in Kansas. The next 
morning I hunted up the foreman and imparted the information 
to him that I did not know much about riding horses and that I 
had never ridden a bucking bronco and he would have to give me 
a pony that was broke to ride. His reply was emphatic and con- 
vincing, prefixed with an oath he said, ‘‘Young fellow, you will 
go with the fence gang and learn to ride in a wagon first.’? With 
the fence gang I went and that took me down into the Indian 
country. 
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A number of years prior to this time the cattlemen who grazed 
the lands in the Cherokee Outlet formed an association with head- 
quarters at Caldwell, leased these lands from the Cherokees with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, at a very nominal 
rental per acre. At first the herds were, as far as possible, kept 
on the ranged allotted to each cattleman in the association. Barbed 
wire was coming into general use, and posts could be cut in the 
cedar canyons and men were employed to build fence around the 
pasture lands. The Comanche Pool Cattle Co. was one of the 
large concerns holding cattle in the Indian country, besides about 
half of what is now Comanche county, Kansas. In the Indian 
country the company had a lease on a scope of country from a 
little west of Kiowa, Kansas, south to the Cimarron River and 
west about 56 miles to the Cimarron River on the Kansas line. 
It was in this portion of the range where I helped put up fence 
the summer of 1882. Late that fall I was promoted to fence rider, 
to see that the fence was in good condition and if any stock had 
gotten out, if so get them back in the pasture or report to the 
foreman. I had mastered the art of riding a bronco by this time. 
Right here I wish to state why cowboys carried guns, not because 
they were bad men looking for trouble, but as a matter of necessity 
in stopping a stampeding herd of range cattle. Besides the cattle 
company paid a bounty for each coyote, loper wolf, panther, bob- 
eat or bear. We had to buy our own six-shooter but the company 
furnished ammunition free. So it can be seen why most cowboys 
were pretty good shots. We did considerable practice with the 
free ammunition. 


The Comanche Pool ranch occupied the western part of now 
Woods county, and the Drumm ranch was to the east, northern 
part of Alfalfa county. The former ranch was intersected by the 
Salt Fork river and many small creeks; a number drained into 
Salt Fork and the others into the Cimarron. At the head of these 
Creeks were deep canyons; so deep in fact that tall trees growing 
in the gulches only the tops would appear as a small bush from 
the surrounding country. Some places it required miles of travel 
to get around the head of one of these canyons. In this section 
of the country are to be found many queer formations caused by 
erosion. Along the Cimarron River the high lands are under- 
laid with gypsum rock of several feet in thickness. The lower 
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parts of the bluffs have been washed away leaving an overhanging 
shelf until it breaks down by its own weight. Then again there 
are cone shaped formations with the cap of gypsum rock extend- 
ing out from all sides, making it almost impossible for one to 
reach the top of these cones. Just south of the Cimarron is a 
creek known as Chimney creek, so named from a tall Gypsum 
formation, resembling the chimney of a house which has been 
destroyed by fire. The greatest curiosity of all is the salt beds 
on the Cimarron River, at the mouth of Buffalo Creek. Here, 
from salt springs, the brine is evaporated during dry weather 
forming cakes of salt from which a wagon load may be scooped 
up in a few mintes. Thousands of tons have been hauled from 
these plains and used for stock salt and in many instances farmers 
have used in for curing meat, and for other domestic uses. 


Near the crest of the divide leading down to the Salt Plains 
from the north, was the location of the ‘‘Lone Grave’’ which con- 
tained the bodies of two young men killed by the Indians, fall of 
1878. The story related to me nearly four years afterwards by 
the cowboys on the ranch, I give it as near as I remember it at this 
time. Two ranch hands, Ruben Bristow and Fred Clark, were 
sent with team and wagon to the plains for a load of salt. They 
would reach the salt springs that evening and cross the river to 
the south side at the mouth of Buffalo ereek where water and fuel 
could be had for camping over night. Next morning at the head- 
quarters ranch the mule team was found dragging the double-trees. 
Three cowboys were sent out to take the back-track and find out 
what had happened to the two boys. Following the main trail 
to a point a few miles from the salt springs the wagon was seen 
in a clump of bushes in a little gully leading into Jug Mott creek. 
On reaching the wagon the bodies of the victims were in the 
wagon box. Tracing back to where the wagon left the trail it could 
plainly be seen that the wagon had been surrounded by a number 
of Indians, supposed to be Cheyennes, who shot their victims 
without warning. The shooting scared the team which ran oft 
and wrecked the wagon in the gully. The only thing that could 
be done was to bury the bodies as they had lain in the hot sun 
from the day before. With the shovels to be used in getting salt, 
a grave was dug near the trail on the top of the divide and the 
two bodies in their own clothing, and wrapped in a wagon sheet 
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were given as respectable burial as circumstances would permit. 
In late years I have heard the story that a number of arrows had 
been shot into the bodies after death. It would be an unusual 
thing for the Indians at that late date to have bow and arrows, 
but no doubt it was true. Those who related the incidents of the 
murder never said anything about the arrows in the victims. It 
was never known what band of Indians committed the dastard.y 
erime. A check of the Indians held at Camp Supply, Fort Can- 
tonment, or Fort Darlington did not reveal any considerable num- 
ber absent at about that time. One of the cowboys who found the 
victims and assisted in their burial was the late Charley Colcord, 
president of the Historical Society.' 


The Salft Fork river which flowed through the cattle ranch, 
had its origin up in Comanche county, Kansas, and made a num- 
ber of small creeks fed by numerous springs of pure clear water, 
the outcropping of the water table under the high plains farther 
west. The Indian name as shown by an old atlas is Nescatunga 
River, the eastern edge of the Great American desert. An Indian 
legend handed down by the plains Indians who occupied the 
country adjoining the desert, describes what took place in the 
dim past. The Indians believed that the Great Spirit, Manitou, 
became angered and sent a big sand storm off the desert plains 
which filled the channel of the stream with sand making the 
water unfit for use. So much for the legend. Indians of later 
years stated that the stream was a deep gulch, forty to eighty 
feet deep and that within its banks enormous trees were growing, 
and the channel was a flowing stream of deep clear water on which 
the Indians traveled in their canoes. This gulch was a mile or 
more to the north of the present stream and borings made at many 
places confirm the story that at one time the stream was a deep 
gulch. A number of the present day towns along the river get 
their supply of water from the north side of the river at a depth 
of about fifty feet. Of my own personal knowledge I know that 
the stream has shifted to the south in many places for a consid- 


1This Indian raid spoken of by Mr. Beck in which several people were killed, 
was in the early fall of 1878 and was led by Little Wolf and Dull Knife. These 
Indians were Northern Cheyennes who had left the Darlington Agency with about 
three hundred followers, including women and children, and were trying to return 
to their old home in Montana. This story is told in detail in the March 1934 
Chronicles, page 4 in an article entitled “Reminiscences of Charles F. Colcord.” 
This has always been known as the Dull Knife Raid—Ed. 
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erable distance in the past fifty years. The present channel is 
filled with fine white sand which in high waters is a quick-sand 
and very treacherous. Where bridges have been built across the 
river it required a depth of forty to eighty feet for footings on 
rock bottom. Wells put down on the high plains to the west of 
the headwaters of the river, show that there is nothing but pure 
white sand until the water level is reached, and a well had to 
be curbed from top to bottom to hold the loose sand. The state- 
ment is not far fetched when one states that the plains country 
was once a desert of shifting sands, and these sands have been 
carried down the rivers, now only sandy stretches. The North 
Canadian river is an exception, and it virtually follows a high 
ridge, country on either side is much lower in altitude and the 
ereeks tributary to it are only a few miles in length. In Salt 
Fork River the water is not salty until it reaches the waters from 
the Great Salt plains near Cherokee, Alfalfa county. 


Much has been said about the Chisholm Trail and the contro- 
versy of the Western Trail from Texas to Dodge City. From John 
R. Mead of Wichita and other old timers whom I met when I 
worked on the Wichita Eagle in the early days, I received a val- 
uable store of information about the West. Jesse Chisholm had 
been dead a number of years, having died in Blaine County on 
March 4, 1868, from ptomaine poisoning. In August 1872 the 
Santa Fe surveyors reached the present site of Dodge City and a 
plat of the town made. This was about four miles west of Fort 
Dodge. Ford County was organized April 5, 1873, but the laying 
of track through the county did not take place until the next year, 
so it was after this time that cattle were driven over the trail to 
Dodge City for shipment. 


In conclusion will say that after I was cured of the cowboy 
fever I returned to my old trade of setting type and worked in 
many offices throughout the country. I have filled all positions 
in the publication of newspapers. I could give many details of 
early day history, but lack of a school education is a handicap, 
(McGuffey’s Fourth reader when I had to quit school) and I ean 
not express in proper language what I really know about some of 
the early day history of our country. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE ARDMORE BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION, REGARDING WILLIAM D. POTTER 


Your committee appointed to draft resolutions on the death 
of our Brother, William D. Potter, which occurred at Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, on Wednesday, February 26, 1936, beg leave to sub- 
mit the following: 


William D. Potter was born in Gainesville, Texas, on August 
14, 1876, the son of Judge Clement Clay Potter and Zella (Bo- 
gardus) Potter. His father was an attorney, who, winning dis- 
tinction in the practice of law, was called to the bench and made 
a splendid record as a representative of the profession. 


Having completed the public school course, William D. Potter 
continued his education in the University of Texas; later he 
entered Vanderbilt University at Nashville, Tennessee, where he 
studied until 1897. He then completed preapration for the bar 
as a law student at the University of Texas, from which he 
graduated in 1896. The day of his 22nd birthday he came to 
Ardmore, where he has continued without break in the practice 
of his profession. 


In 1900 he was united in marriage to Miss Lena Stoner of 
Gainesville, Texas. From this union came two children, William 
Woodson, a son, formerly County Attorney of Carter County, 
and Mary Helen Potter, who is now Mrs. Perey H. Johns of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Mr. Potter has always occupied a prominent place in the law 
fraternity of southern Oklahoma. He was a member of the Carter 
county Bar Association, the Okahoma State Bar Association and 
the American Bar Association. When he first came to Ardmore 
he was associated with the firm already established by his father 
here under the name of Potter, Ownby & Thomas. Thomas re- 
tired soon afterward, due to ill health, and the firm name was 
changed to Potter, Ownby & Potter. Ownby later became a 
United States attorney, and in 1910, Mr. Potter became associated 
with J. C. Thompson under the firm name of Potter, Thompson 
& Potter. Later, when Lee Cruce became Governor, and with 
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his brother, A. C. Cruce, moved to Oklahoma City, Mr. Potter 
formed a partnership with W. I. Cruce. The firm name of Cruce 
& Potter continued until 1928, when Mr. Cruce died. Since that 
time Mr. Potter has engaged in law practice in partnership with 
his son, W. W. Potter and also in partnership with W. E. Cruce. 
In late years the firm has been W. D. Potter and his son, W. Ww: 
Potter. W. W. Potter was elected County Attorney at the last 
county election and served a year at that post, resigned in Janu- 
ary of this year to return to partnership with his father, whose 
failing health made it difficult for him to carry on the affairs 
of his office. 


One of the most inestimable services rendered to this com- 
munity was the efficient manner in which W. D. Potter, as at- 
torney for the Santa Fe Railroad, adjusted all damages grow- 
ing out of the explosion that very nearly wrecked the city of 
Ardmore in 1915. The efficient and speedy action of Mr. Potter 
and his client in this respect was a great benefaction to the citi- 
zens of Ardmore. It has been said that Mr. Potter adjusted all 
claims in regard to said explosion, which ran into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, in such a fair and just manner that no 
litigation ever occurred in the courts concerning the same. 


Mr. Potter was a member and one of the directors of the 
Battle Springs Club and also a member of the Dornick Hills Coun- 
try Club and the Chickasaw Lake Club. He was fond of fishing 
and sports and was an ardent fisherman. He was a member of 
the Rotary Club, the Elks Lodge and the Woodmen of the World 
and Beta Theta Pi. 


The survivors include his widow, one son, W. W. Potter of 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, one daughter, Mrs. Perey Johns of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, one brother, Roy P. Potter of Gainesville, Texas and 
a sister, Mrs. C. A. Kinnear of Seattle, Washington. 


An editorial in the Daily Ardmoreite of February 28, 1936, 
fittingly pays tribute to him in the following words: 


‘‘No man ever lived in Ardmore that had more or truer 
friends than Bill Potter, and his passing was sincerely mourned, 
not only in Ardmore, but in this section where he had lived so 
long. Coming to Ardmore when the city was young, just out 
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of college, he cast his lot with these people and remained a stead- 
fast booster of the city and its interests to the last. Quiet and 
unassuming, he attracted people, and by his personality retained 
their friendship and good will, always. 


As a member of the bar he was a credit to his profession 
and his ethics were never questioned. He was a student of the 
legal profession and did not lay aside his studies after he obtained 
his degree. He had filled many places of trust in the city and 
community and was often retained by some of the largest cor- 
porations in the State. 


He chose the civil branch of his profession and only appeared 
in criminal cases at the behest of some friend. As a member of 
Ardmore’s civie organizations he was identified with every move- 
ment for the upbuilding of the city and community and always 
found aligned with those who labored for a better moral atmos- 
phere in early times when society was not the stabilizing force 
it is today. His legion of friends here and elsewhere mourn his 
passing and all agree they have lost a good friend and the city 
and community an honored and respected citizen.’’ 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That in the passing of 
William D. Potter the Bar of Oklahoma has lost an able lawyer 
and a member that always reflected credit upon his profession. 


And the Bar of Ardmore has lost one of its most honored, 
upright and worthy members whose example we commend to 
the younger members of the Bar. 


His widow and children have lost a devoted husband and 
father and the community one of its most valued citizens. We 
shall miss his kindly presence and his helpful influence and we 
will not forget him. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That we tender his be- 
reaved family and relatives our heartfelt sympathy in their sor- 
row and and assure them that we fully appreciate their great 
loss and ask the privilege of being of service to them in any way 
possible. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be presented to the District Court of Carter County, Okla- 
homa to be entered of record in said Court and that the Secretary 
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of the Ardmore Bar Association furnish a copy to the family of 
the deceased and to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


DATED this the 11th day of June, 1936. 


John M. Thompson 

W. B. Johnson 

Jno. W. Caufirer 
Committee. 
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REPORT OF SEQUOYAH MEMORIAL 
COMMITTEE 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, July 16, 1936. 
Oklahoma Historical Society, 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Gentlemen: 


The corner stone of the Sequoyah Memorial was laid on June 
12, 1936, the memorial being located on the South Thirty (380) 
feet of the SE/4 of the SW/4 of the NW/4, and the North Six 
Hundred and Thirty (630) feet of the NE/4 of the NW/4 of the 
SW/4 of Section 15, Township 12 North, Range 25 East, in 
Sequoyah County, Oklahoma, about ten or twelve miles north- 
east of Sallisaw. The memorial exercises began at eleven o’clock 
in the morning with the following program: 


Music by Northeast State Teachers Band. 

Temporary Chairman, A. 8. Wyly. 

Song by Cherokee Choir. 

Permanent Chairman, R. L. Williams. 

Introduction of Indian donors of funds to acquire title to 
land on which Sequoyah Home was located. 

Address by Hon. A. M. Landman, Superintendent for the 
Five Civilized Tribes. 

Song by Cherokee Choir. 

Address by B. D. Weeks, President Bacone College. 

Address by A. C. Monahan, Assistant Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. 

Address by Rev. Richard Glory, a full-blood Cherokee Min- 
ister. 

Musie by Northeast State Teachers Band. 

Address by Dr. Grant Foreman. 

Address by General W. S. Key, WPA State Administrator. 

Masonic ceremony of laying corner stone, in charge of David 
H. Wilson, Deputy Grand Master. 
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1:00 P. M., Barbecue. 
2:00 P. M., Indian ball game and cornstalk shooting. 


The memorial is now in process of construction and comple- 
tion. 


We herewith beg to present to the Society the title papers 
to the land on which the memorial is situated, to-wit: 


Warranty deed executed by Thomas Blair Matheson, his 
wife Sue Jane Matheson and his mother Pearl M. Matheson, in 
favor of the State of Oklahoma, for the use of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society as a department of the State of Oklahoma, 
within the meaning of Section 11935, Oklahoma Statutes 1931, 
and Section 3, Article 16, Chapter 24, Oklahoma Session Laws 
1935, and Article 15, Chapter 24, Oklahoma Session Laws 1935, 
and Sections 4893 to 4896, Oklahoma Statutes 1931, covering the 


following real estate situate in Sequoyah County, State of Okla- 
homa, to-wit: 


The South Thirty (30) feet of the SE/4 of the SW/4 of the 
NW/4, and the North Six Hundred and Thirty (630) feet of the 
NE/4 of the NW/4 of the SW/4 of Section 15, Township 12 North, 
Range 25 East, said deed being dated February 24, 1936, and 
signed by Thomas Blair Matheson, Sue Jane Matheson and Pearl 
M. Matheson, and acknowledged before Floyd Green, a Notary 
Public; which said deed is duly filed for record in the County 
Clerk’s office for Sequoyah County February 27, 1936, at three 
o’clock P. M. and recorded in Book No. 127 at Page No. 445. 


Also certified copy of Journal Entry in the condemnation 
proceedings in the following styled case: State of Oklahoma for 
the use and benefit’ of the Oklahoma Historical Society, Plain- 
tiff, vs. Thomas Blair Matheson, Sue Jane Matheson, Pearl M. 
Matheson, No. 6908 in the District Court of Sequoyah County, 
State of Oklahoma, said journal entry having been entered on 
February 18, 1936, and said certified copy having been filed for 
record in the office of the County Clerk for Sequoyah County 


February 27, 1936, at 3:10 o’clock P. M. and recorded in Book 
No. 127, at page 446. 


We beg to state we have acquired this property without any 
expense being charged to this Society except $3.50 which is due 
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the Muskogee Tin & Roofing Company for a 9” x 4” x 8” copper 
box which was placed in the corner stone, and $5.00 paid to Jeff 
Dodson by R. L. Williams for sleeping in the old Sequoyah Home 
until the WPA took charge. The party who had been living in 
the old Sequoyah Home moved out and we deemed it inadvisable 
to leave the building without protection and arranged with this 
man, who lived nearby and who was considered a safe man, to 
sleep there at nights for a dollar a week. This amount couldn’t 
be paid by the WPA and there was no other fund available to 
pay it. There was no expense incurred on the part of the com- 
mittee. The committee paid its own expense. The WPA had 
no fund available with which to pay for the copper box or the 
corner stone or inscription thereon. We took the matter up with 
Mr. W. N. Gifford, manager of the Gifford Marble & Granite 
Works, North and York Streets, Muskogee, Oklahoma, and he 
agreed to make the inscription without charge to the Historical 
Society. We then endeavored to procure a proper corner stone 
without cost to the Society, but the stones we procured were not 
suitable and Mr. Gifford donated a corner stone of Carthage 
stone from Carthage, Missouri. So this Society should formally 
thank Mr. Gifford for such a fine spirit in the promotion of this 
memorial. 


The corner stone is laid on the northeast corner and on the 
north side appears the following inscription: 


‘“‘The Most Worshipful 
Grand Lodge 
A. F. & A. M. 
W. M. John L. Stuart 
Grand Master 
une 12,2 119367-A, 1,5936.”’ 


And on the east side appears the following inscription: 


‘<Sequoyah Memorial 
W. P. A. Project 
W. S. Key, Administrator 
Willard Stone, Architect 
Sponsored by 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
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R. L. Williams 

Grant Foreman 

W. W. Hastings 
Committee.’’ 


The corner stone and inscription as we have stated is with- 
out cost to the Historical Society and we ask that the Board 
pass an appropriate resolution thanking the Gifford Marble & 
Granite Works for same. 


The citizens of Sequoyah County and surrounding country 
evidenced their appreciation by providing an ample and bounti- 
ful barbecue, which was well served to a multitude estimated by 
some to be as many as 5,000. It was a most orderly assembly. 
The full-blood and mixed blood Indians turned out in great mass 
and evidenced their interest and appreciation of the honor that 
was bestowed on a member of their race. We recommend that 
the Board pass an appropriate resolution thanking the citizens 
of Sequoyah County and surrounding country for their coopera- 
tion and providing such a well planned barbecue and entertain- 
ment on that occasion, and also thanking the Indians for the 
entertainment furnished by their Indian ball games and ecorn- 
stalk shoot. 


We beg to report that after the finishing of the stone build- 
ing, which is to be 42 x 44 feet, covering the old Sequoyah Home, 
and the construction of a stone wall around the ten acres of land, 
that we are planning to have water works, electric lights and 
sewerage, and also nearby an Indian village. Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, A. C. Monahan, has expressed his ap- 
proval of our plans, and the Indian Department expects to aid 


us to bring about the full fruition and consummation of these 
plans. 


We also suggest a resolution thanking General W. S. Key 
for his services in the premises. 


All members of the Board of Directors of the Historical So- 
ciety were notified of the date of the laying of the corner stone. 
Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, Vice President, and Judge Harry 
Campbell were in attendance in addition to General W. S. Key, 
Dr. Grant Foreman, W. P. Thompson, and Judge R. L. Williams. 
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Donors to the fund to purchase the Sequoyah Home are 
shown in Exhibit A, hereto attached. 


R. L. Williams, 
Grant Foreman, 


W. W. Hastings, 


Exhibit A. 
INDIAN DONORS TO SEQUOYAH HOME FUND 


Name 
Mary Hogner, now Fourkiller 
Joseph M. Lynch 
Sandy Fox 
Hepsy King, now Little 
Ella Jones, now Jacobs 
Almon Sawyer 
Joseph MceNac 
Sam Sawyer 
Amy (Now Amy Simpson) 
Amos (Amos Joshua) 
Louina Walker, now King 
Susie Walker, now Harjo 
Frank Harjoche 
Jimmie Larney 
Louisa Hotulke 
Joanna Fish, now Davis 
Walton Carney 


Natton 
Cherokee 
Cherokee 
Creek 
Creek 
Creek 
Creek 
Creek 
Creek 
Creek 
Seminole 
Seminole 
Seminole 
Seminole 
Seminole 
Seminole 
Seminole 
Choctaw 


Committee. 


Roll No. 
19617 
2103 
NB-1263- 
6175 
9759 
NB-1223 
447 
NB-1224 
7891 
1469 
1577 
1578 
990 

NB- 174 
236 

356 
13080 
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REPORT ON WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION PROJECT 65-65-2843, at the Oklahoma State 
Historical Building, to July 23, 1936. 


The white collar project 65-65-2843, revived November 12, 
1935, as part of the W. P. A. 1935-36 program for Oklahoma and 
sponsored by the Oklahoma State Historical Society was offi- 
cially described as follows: 


‘Indexing and cataloging, so far as the allotment of work 
and time will permit, 1500 volumes of newspapers; arranging 
and classifying 350,000 manuscripts in our archives division; 
cataloging and indexing books and other material in the library 
of the Historical Society, copying Indian material in the office 
of Superintendent of Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee; to pre- 
pare index of material of historical interest belonging to 
Bacone College at Muskogee; to prepare index of material of 
historical interest in the files of early Oklahoma papers in the 
Muskogee Public Library. All of the above for the use and bene- 
fit of the Oklahoma Historical Society. All of the above to be 
deposited and preserved in the Historical Society Building in 
Oklahoma City.’’ 


Twenty-four thousand dollars of Federal funds for workers 
was apportioned to the project as it then stood. The Oklahoma 
State Historical Society was to furnish $1,892 of its funds for 
supplies and there was on hand $135 of Federal money available 
for the same purpose, making a total of $2,027. 


At that time the life of the project was set at five months 
and the location for the work of the Oklahoma City unit was the 
State Historical building. The whole project, both here and at 
Muskogee, was placed under the direct supervision of Dr. Grant 
Foreman, director of historical research for the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. 


The organization for the Oklahoma City unit was to consist 
of a directing committee of five persons and fifty workers, the 
latter to be taken from the relief rolls of the state. The fifty 
workers were classified as follows: Ten typists at $52 a month; 
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thirty readers and classifiers at $68; and ten library workers at 
$75. These people were to work a total of not more than 128 
hours in each month, and this working time was divided into 
five six-hour days each week. 


Dr. Foreman, after consultation with Mr. J. J. Hill, assist- 
ant librarian of the University of Oklahoma, decided that, with 
the consent of the President and Secretary of the Historical So- 
ciety, the major part of the personnel of the project was to be 
put at cataloging the newspapers in the collection of the So- 
ciety. This procedure was adopted in anticipation of the Historical 
Society’s newspapers being catalogued and a list submitted to the 
American Bibliographical Society before the Union List of News- 
papers went to press. The desirability of an up-to-date catalogue 
of the newspapers of Oklahoma was very great, both as an aid 
to the student and research worker, and as a basis for any 
future indexing that might be done. The newspaper collections 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society were in a condition which 
rendered reference work difficult. The exact contents of the 
bound volumes were not known. Many unlisted strays were 
bound in the volumes; there were errors in the order in which 
the papers were bound; and the unbound part of the collection, 
often unsorted and confused, was tied up in binder boards. There- 
fore, the decision to give cataloging precedence seemed wise. 


Accounts have been given in previous reports of the pro- 
gram mapped, and the methods worked out, for placing the 
workers. At all times procedure was rendered difficult by the 
fact that there was no established precedent to follow, and the 
supervising staff was compelled to work out its own program. 
The different steps in this program have called for considerable 
thought and experimentation. 


For the first three months, with the exception of a group 
of workers placed in charge of Mrs. Watts to work on the ar- 
chives in her charge; and a division set to work in the news- 
papers stack room to supply material for the card workers; the 
people were occupied with making and checking penciled cards 
for the catalogue. At the end of three months the penciled cards 
were complete, and so the workers were re-grouped. One group 
was placed in a typing school and, under their own supervision, 
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practiced, in preparation for filling in the printed ecard forms 
of the permanent catalogue. Another group was started in the 
work of indexing some of the older and more valuable bound 
volumes for Oklahoma newspapers. A third division was added 
to the workers given Mrs. Watts. Several persons were placed 
in the library duplicate room, cleaning and straightening and 
listing the contents of the shelves. Later, a few workers were 
placed with Mrs. Conlan to assist her in tasks connected with 
the museum. Thus, at the present time, each department of the 
Society is receiving direct benefit from the project. 


It became evident that the work of typing and editing the 
cards for the catalogue would not be finished by the first of 
May, and so at that time, the project was extended sixty days. 
But even at the expiration of the added time, the catalogue was 
not compete. So once again, added time has been asked to allow 
for its completion. This added time has met with the approval 
of the other departments at the Society, which are benefiting 
from the presence of the workers. 


At very few times during the run of the project has a com- 
plete quota of fifty workers been on duty. The constant shifting 
of the personnel has been a handicap to the project, from the 
angle of concrete accomplishment. The trained workers have a 
tendency to leave for better paying positions and, invariably, are 
replaced by untrained workers. This has proved a serious draw- 
back, in that it has retarded the work and made necessary, con- 
stant and most painstaking checking of the ecards. 


There has been also the problem for the supervisors of ad- 
justing the individual worker to the task to be performed. In 
a few instances this has taken some time and patience. It has 
been necessary to shift some workers from one group to another 
and to plan their work especially for them before they fitted into 
the project. But, in a few cases where the worker was unable 
to adjust himself to the task and environment, it was necessary 
to ask for a dismissal. In the majority of cases, however, the 
final result of the adjustments has been pleasing. 


And at this point it may not be amiss to mention the willing- 
ness and helpfulness of the workers on the project. Any prob- 
lem placed before them, they have solved creditably; respon- 
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sibilities have not only been assumed, but contested for; any extra 
duties have been, almost invariably, cheerfully performed. Pride 
and interest in the progress of the work have been constantly 
manifested. Dr. Foreman and the local supervisors have tried 
to hold before the workers the great value of the completed 
project to the state of Oklahoma now, and in the future. A 
conscious effort has been made to inspire the workers with a 
feeling of patriotism and of kinship to the state and its history. 


Dr. Grant Foreman left the project, as supervisor, on July 
1, 1936. This was a great misfortune for the project, as the 
success of the program is due, in great part, to his wise and 
kindly supervision. However, he felt sure the program he had 
outlined was distinct enough to be followed through even in 
his absence. 


Work Accomplished to Date by Workers 
Cataloging. Newspapers. 
The catalogue to date contains the following: 


29,000 cards, prepared in pencil on mimeographed forms, and 
earefully checked for errors. 


13,200 weekly cards edited, typed and filed in final files. 
This takes care of all the weekly newspapers in the collection of 
the Society. 


2,000 dailies, edited, typed, and filed in final files. 


These include all the bound volumes. The daily file, of 
course, it will be realized is the one that is incomplete. Cards 
were made for the unbound volumes in boards, but the later de- 
cision to send them to the binder, necessitates remaking cards 
for 1,000 volumes. The list to be submitted by Mr. Hill to the 
American Bibliographical Society has been completed and is in 
the hands of the Society at present. 
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Indexing. Newspapers. 


Vols, Publication Dates Type of 
Index 
1 Oklahoma City Times Dec. 1888 - June 1891 General 
3 Journal July 1, 1893 - Nov. 27, 1894 General 
3 Capital, Guthrie May 26, 1893 - Dec. 31, 1894 General 
3 Leader, Guthrie June 24, 1893 - July 24,1894 General 
3 Cheyenne Transporter 1880 - 1886 
2 Vinita Chieftain Sept. 21, 1883 - May 1, 1884 
Jan. 7, 1886 - Sept. 1, 1887 General 
38 Muskogee Phoenix Jan. 1933 - Feb. 1936 Feature 
47 Daily Oklahoman Apr. 1932 - Feb. 1936 Feature 
28 Tulsa Daily World Nov. 1933 - Feb. 1936 Feature 


The Cheyenne Transporter has been completed and there 
have been approximately 9,000 cards typed and filed, available 
for use as reference. Cards are available for use as reference 
on other publications being indexed as per above, which approx- 
imate 39,000, making a total of 48,000 typed ecards. 


In addition, there have been recorded in long hand 5,200 
notes which when transcribed, will result in the execution of 
26,000 cards, which transcription is now being made. All sub- 
jects, ie.: Politics, Indian Affairs, Religion, Crime, ete., are in- 
cluded. 


Newspapers. Binding. 


Over 1,000 unbound volumes of papers have been cleaned, 
straightened, and arranged in correct chronological and alpha- 
betical order, and tied up for the bindery by a group of workers. 
This in itself was a large task, and it was performed in record- 
breaking time, so that the fund from which the binder was to be 
paid would not lapse before the end of the fiscal year. 


Newspapers. Mending. 


The mending of the papers has proved to be an important 
item of the program. The one work of cleaning and arranging 
for preservation of the newspapers of the state, is of itself of 
vast significance. Nearly all the papers have required some 
mending in order to avert further damage. Some issues, par- 
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ticularly among the older and more valuable ones, were frail 
and torn and called for deft and skillful handling. The volumes, 
checked for tears and damage by the card workers, were turned 
over to the menders, who returned them, after mending, to the 
stack workers for carefully ordered reshelving. 


Tn all, 13,200 volumes have been cleaned and mended, and 
the program is still in operation. Mending of the papers has 
been one of the most expensive items on the program, but the 
lasting worth of work done, justifies the expense of materials 
used. All newspaper volumes of the collection, 14,505 in number, 
have been cleaned and re-stacked, alphabetically and chrono- 
logically. 


Archives Department. 


Mrs. Watts was given five people whom she set to work 
classifying, according to subjects, the large amount of manuscript 
material secured from the Kiowa & Comanche Indian Agency 
under Act of Congress of March, 1934. It is estimated there 
are seven tons of this material, which when classified, fell under 
185 general classifications. Many of these classifications must 
be sub-classified and all of it filed chronologically. 


After completion of the general classification of Kiowa ma- 
terial, the workers commenced classifying the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho manuscripts. There are two or three tons of this ma- 
terial. Much is yet to be sub-classified, and all of it filed chrono- 
logically. 


Before this Project started, Mrs. Watts had begun classifying 
the material from the Shawnee Indian Agency and the old Sac 
& Fox Agency. After completion of classification of the Chey- 
enne and Arapaho material, the Shawnee and Sac & Fox classi- 
fications were taken up again. Mrs. Watts secured additional 
material remaining at both of the above named agencies. This 
new material probably weighed two and one-half tons. Prob- 
ably half of this was classified by Mrs. Watts’ department; the 
other half, having been surveyed by the Federal Archives Survey 
Project before being brought to Oklahoma City, Mrs. Watts is 
waiting until that project under the direction of Dr. Wardell, 
checks its serials, before she can go on with its classification. 
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The workers were next set to classifying the material from 
the Pawnee Indian Agency. There are probably a hundred thou- 
sand manuscripts from this agency alone. At this time Mrs. Watts 
was in need of book shelves upon which to place 2,000 or more 
letter press copy books and other bound volumes received from 
all of the above named agencies. Shelves, loaned to her by the 
librarian of the Historical Society, were erected by two of the 
workers and the books of each agency placed thereon. The two 
thousand books referred to are yet to be indexed. 


At present, the workers for Mrs. Watts are classifying the 
five four-drawer filing cases of material from the Chilocco Indian 
School. After completion of this it will still be necessary to sub- 
classify many general classifications of all the above material, 
and lastly to file chronologically, all material classified. As 
stated above, 2,000 or more letter press copy books and other 
bound records, are yet to be indexed. 


Mrs. Watts plans soon to secure Kiowa material recently 
located by the Federal Archives Survey Project, in the basement 
of the old Kiowa Indian Ageney at Anadarko and in the loft 
of the Agency barn. This will have to be classified also. 


At present there are five people classifying manuscripts in 
Mrs. Watts’ department, and five people filing chronologically 
those manuscripts already classified. 

Library stack-room. Duplicate room. 

The workers have straightened, arranged, cleaned and listed 

the books on the shelves in this room as follows: 


Shelves straightened 207 
Number of books listed and re-shelved 3,547 
Museum. 


Much material has been placed in the museum store-room 
and apparently forgotten, after the Society moved to its new 
quarters. This material was sorted, cleaned, classified, and 
turned over to the various departments to which it belonged. 

The collection of cuts, belonging to the Society, has been 
cleaned, labeled, listed, and tied up in new containers. 

At present, three workers are engaged in classifying a mass 
of pictures of historical interest acquired by the Society. 
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SPONSORS’ CONTRIBUTION. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
July 1, 1936 


Total funds appropriated by Historical Society 


Supplies: 

Requisition No. 16 $ 86.43 
Requisition No. 18 61.99 
Requisition No. 21 54.60 
Requisition No. 22 68.48 
Requisition No. 24 4.50 
Requisition No. 25 54.20 
Requisition No. 26 4.56 
Requisition No. 30 4.20 
Requisition No. 31 68.06 
Requisition No. 34 72.45 
Requisition No. 36 27.00 
Requisition No. 40 34.98 
Requisition No, 41 59.35 
Requisition No. 44 9.60 
Requisition No. 45 49.20 
Requisition No. 47 80.09 
Requisition No. 54 2.00 
Requisition No. 56 8.00 
Requisition No. 53 16.00 
Requisition No. 53 9.20 
Requisition No. 58 166.00 
Requisition No. 60 87.20 
Requisition No. 62 25.20 
Requisition No. 63 45.57 
Postage 

December 18, 1935 6.00 
January 27, 1936 10.00 
July 1, 1936 30.00 
Typewriters 

Requisition No. 19-52 90.00 
Requisition No. 20-51 36.00 
Requisition No. 32 26.00 
Requisition No. 33 90.00 
Traevling Expenses 

Claim—to December 12, 1935 60.01 
Claim—to March 1, 1936 94.80 
Printing 

Requisition No. 35 305.14 


Total expenditure 


Balance unexpended 


Rent on typewriters to July 1, 1936 
Traveling expenses to July 1, 1936 
(as paid by this project) 


1,099.36 


46.00 


242.00 


154.81 


305.14 
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$1,892.00 


1,847.31 


44.69 
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The project, if it is continued to completion, must have cer- 
tain funds at its disposal, for continued supplies in use at both 
the Oklahoma City and Muskogee units. Therefore, it is requested 
that the sum of $800 be set aside for the use of the project dur- 
ing the remainder of its life. This estimate is based on the 
monthly expenditure of the project to date. Any funds unex- 
pended at the end of the project will revert to the Society. 


The supervising staff feels that the project has accomplished 
very creditable results. In addition to a definite program out- 
lined by and conveying benefits to the Historical Society, and 
whose value will be evident in the future, the project has furnished 
self-respecting and educational employment to a number of edu- 
cated people who were so unfortunate as to be in need of Fed- 
eral aid. The supervisors feel there is justification for their pride 
in the achievements of the project, of which the evidence will be 
left behind for all time in the files of the Oklahoma State His- 
torical Society. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, July 23, 1936, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge Thomas 
H. Doyle, President, presiding. 


Roll call showed the following members present: Gen. Charles F. 
Barrett, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Emma Estill- 
Harbour, Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Gen. William 
S. Key, Mrs. Frank Korn, Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mr. John B. Meserve, Mr. 
W. J. Peterson, Judge Baxter Taylor, Dr. J. B. Thoburn, Judge William P. 
Thompson, Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge R. L. Williams and Dan W. 
Peery, the Secretary. 


Upon motion, duly seconded, the reading of the minutes of the quarter- 
ly meeting held April 23, 1936, was dispensed with. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft introduced Mr. W. J. Peterson, the new member 
of the Board. 


The Secretary read his report on the activities of the Society for the 
second quarter, and submitted the report of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration at the Historical building. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the WPA report be printed in 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Motion was seconded and carried, 


Judge R. L. Williams read a letter from Dr. Grant Foreman in regard 
to compiling the Union List of Newspapers for the entire United States 
and particularly Oklahoma, and presented Mr. James J. Hill, assistant 
librarian of the University of Oklahoma, who discussed the matter fur- 
ther and explained what was necessary to complete the list for publication. 


Gen. William S. Key, State Director of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, assumed responsibility for the completion of the work of prepar- 
ing this Union list of Newspapers for publication. 


Mrs. John R. Williams presented to the Society, as a loan, a pictograph 
of the history of the Kiowa Indians, which was originally owned by Neal 
Evans, a post trader at Fort Reno, and is now owned by his grandsons, 
Neal Maurer and William A. Maurer. 


Judge William P. Thompson moved that we accept the loan of this 
pictograph. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Chair appointed General Barrett, Judge Taylor and Judge Thomp- 
son to invite the representatives of Harmony Chapter No. 3 of the Amer- 
ican War Mothers to come before the Board and present a memorial quilt 
on which is embroidered the names of World war veterans and their 
mothers, the presentation being made by Mrs. Aulana Levens. 


Gen. William S. Key moved that the gift be accepted and that we 
express our appreciation for the gift and more than all for the fine senti- 
ment which it typifies. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs, Sallie Wheeler, on behalf of the Harmony Chapter No. 3, Amer- 
ican War Mothers, asked permission to take the quilt back and complete 
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the inscriptions on it at which time it is to be returned to the Museum, 
which permission was granted. 


Judge R. L. Williams read his report on behalf of the committee who 
supervised the construction of the Sequoyah Memorial. 


Judge William P. Thompson moved that this report be printed in 
Chronicles. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams reported the following expenses incurred in 
connection with the Sequoyah Memorial: Night watchman for the Se- 
quoyah Home until taken over by the WPA, $5.00 and Muskogee Tin Shop 
& Roofing Company, $3.50 for copper box for corner stone in the Sequoyah 
Memorial building. 


Judge William P. Thompson moved that these bills be allowed and 
paid out of our funds. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President, requested Dr. Emma Estill-Har- 
bour, Vice President to take the chair. 


The Secretary reported an application for the position of custodian 
for the Sequoyah Memorial building. 


Judge Samuel W. Hayes moved that applications for Custodian be 
referred to the committee in charge of Sequoyah Memorial park. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that Judge R. L. Williams, Mr. W. W. 
Hastings and Dr. Grant Foreman be thanked for the work they did in 
promoting the Sequoyah Memorial, and that this committee be continued. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


The following list of applicants for annual membership was read: 


Mrs. Elsie May Barnes, Oklahoma City; W. A. Beam, Haskell; Mrs. 
J. K. Campbell, Jackson, Tennessee; Mrs. Rosa L. Chism, Oklahoma City; 
Withers Clay, Tulsa; H: J. Conhaim, Tulsa; Charles E. DeLaughter, Okla- 
homa City; Ned P. DeWitt, Oklahoma City; H. F. Donnelley, Enid; W. H. 
Fox, Marshall; Mrs. J. R. Fryrear, Chickasha; Fred T. Haddock, Tulsa; 
Edna Hoagland, Medford; B. B. Holland, Amarillo, Texas; Mrs. Etta E. 
Howland, Oklahoma ‘City; Fred W. Insull, Tulsa; Harold Keith, Norman; 
Mrs. Maude E. Long, Oklahoma City; H. H. McKeever, Enid; Robert E. 
Mahaffey, Oklahoma City; Clarence Markham, Muskogee; Joe Paskvan, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Ora Rieser, Atoka; Robert H. Slover, Oklahoma 
City; J. Hiram Tandy, Tulsa; M. M. Tate, Oklahoma City; T. J. Trayner 
Enid and Virgil O. Wood, Tulsa. 


Gen. William S. Key moved that they be elected annual members of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, which motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs, Frank Korn presented a bill for $2.00 for changing the lock on 
the kitchenette, which upon motion was allowed and ordered to be paid. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the report of Dr. Grant Foreman 
on the WPA project for the Historical Society be received and filed, and 


a letter of thanks be written to Doctor Foreman. Motion was seconded 
and carried - 


Judge Campbell moved that the financial report of the donations 


and expenses incurred in regard to the Fort Gibson project be accepted 
and filed. Motion was seconded and carried. 
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Judge R. L. Williams moved that the donors be thanked for their 
contributions for the purchase and restoration of the old barracks build- 
ing, the bakery and the ammunition building at Fort Gibson. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that each Indian who had contributed 
to the Sequoyah memorial be written a letter of thanks, under the seal of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. J. B. Thoburn discussed the donation of two pieces of artillery 
that had come into the possession of the Historical Society, during the 
administration of Governor William H. Murray and moved that one piece 
be donated to the Fort Gibson Stockade Commission to be placed in the 
enclosure. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Upon motion the Board resolved itself into an executive session. 
Executive session being dissolved the Board continued. 


Mr. John B. Meserve moved that the Secretary be requested to draw 
up suitable resolutions of sympathy and convey them to the President of 
the Society for the bereavement he had sustained in the loss of his wife. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. W. J. Peterson presented the request of the Creek Indian Mem- 
orial Association for certain back numbers of Chronicles for their library. 
Upon motion, duly seconded the donation was authorized. 


Dr. J. B. Thoburn presented a memorandum from Mr. Robert H. 
Slover, State Supervisor, Historical Records Survey, listing the material 
in certain counties and cities that should be collected by the Historical 
Society. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the incoming secretary, J. W. Moffitt, 
who is to assume his duties as secretary of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety on September ist, make request upon officials both state and county 
within this state having custody of any seal, record, original paper or other 
document not required by laws of this state to be retained as a part of 
the record of such office, that same be delivered to him as a transfer to 
the Oklahoma Hisotrical Society, as provided in Section 4896, Okla. Stat. 
1931, and as proivded in Section 6, Article 16, page 64, Session Laws Okla- 
homa, 1935, wherein it is provided: 


“Any official of the State, or any sub-division thereof, having the 
custody of any seal, record, original paper or other document not required 
by laws of this State to be retained as a part of the record of such office 
shall transfer the same to the Oklahoma Historical Society to be held 
by ik” 

Robert H. Slover, State Supervisor Historical Records Survey Federal 
Writers’ Project, has caused to be made a survey of such records in the 
possession of county officers. The county officers do not have adequate 
facilities to keep and preserve such records and the room available to 
them is now becoming over crowded and there is no available additional 
storage space and it is important that these records be speedily gathered 
up and brought to the Oklahoma Historical Society where the same may 
be placed in steel cases, there being available room for such cases in 
the room heretofore occupied by the secretary of the Indian educational 
department. In the government’s survey, these records have been gathered 
and they can now be assembled and transferred to the Historical So- 
ciety with great convenience, and this resolution directs the secretary, 
J. W. Moffitt, to proceed as soon as he can conveniently and speedily to 
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begin the assembling of such records. But before he begins the matter 
should be taken up with the Attorney General of the state and he should 
receive an opinion from him so that he can present it to the county offi- 
cers so they will understand how far they may go in transferring these 
records to the custody of the Historical Society. In the event the local 
authorities should have occasion for the use of certified copies of these 
_records under Section 7, Article 16, page 65 Session Laws 1935, it is the 
duty of the secretary or chief clerk of the board of directors of the His- 
torical Society to furnish such certified copies when required in the trans- 
action of the business of the state without fee—and the county is the 
agent of the state. This applies to all certified copies of records, papers 
or other documents, including excerpts and parts of all newspapers on 
file, and papers and archives held by said society. The secretary is di- 
rected to begin his work in assembling these records upon these conditions 
from the counties in the following order: Carter, Muskogee, Pittsburg, 
Craig, Ottawa, Grady, Kiowa, Osage, Kingfisher, Logan, Canadian, Tulsa, 
Caddo, Washington, Oklahoma, Cleveland, Noble and Woods, as the re- 
port of Mr. R. H. Slover shows that the space for the custody of such 
records is especially crowded in these counties. It is especially important 
that he receive an opinion letter from the Attorney General so that he 
may show it to the county officers that have the custody of these records 
and that he may be advised as to his authority in the premises. Motion 
was. seconded and carried. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the Society accept the offer of 
Larry Pendleton to furnish a portrait of William P. Campbell, founder of 
the. Oklahoma Historical Society, for the price specified; namely, $100. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


On motion the meeting stood adjourned. 
Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President, 


Presiding. 
Dan W. Peery, Secretary. 
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MABEL A. RANCK 
1889—1936 


In looking over the necrology columns published every day in the 
newspapers we are prone to give the names of those who have passed 
to the Great Beyond but a passing glance, except we chance to read 
the name of someone whom we have known personally and claimed as 
a friend, or if the notice tells of the death of a person of distinction 
whose name is well known. It is only then we stop to think and 
ponder upon their lives. Yet every day there is recorded the death 
of those whose lives have been worth while, and who should be re- 
membered, yet three or four. lines of type are all that are employed to 
record their departure, but not one line to speak of their virtues. 


If one were reading an Oklahoma City paper on January 7, 1936, 
he may have seen this notice: “Ranck, Mabel A., died at St. Anthony’s 
Hospital, interment at Gage, Oklahoma.” These few words recorded 
the passing of one of Oklahoma’s most intellectual and cultured women. 
As a writer she had the gift of writing on historic topics and ex- 
pressing her thoughts not only to entertain the reader but also to 
convey knowledge. 


Miss Ranck had long been a member of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society and had been a valued contributor to the Chronicles. In Vol. 8, 
page 378, Chronicles of Oklahoma, there appears an article by Miss 
Ranck entitled, “Some Remnants of Frontier Journalism.’ The reader 
will also find an interesting story of “John Rollin Ridge in California,” 
in the December 1932 Chronicles. Miss. Ranck had spent much time 
in educational work in California. We publish below the obituary of 
Miss Ranck taken from the Gage Record—January 1936. 


“Mabel A. Ranck was born November 5, 1889, in Union County, Penn- 
sylvania. She moved with her parents to the State of Nebraska in 
1896 and to the State of Oklahoma in 1902. She attended the public 
schools of Ellis County and was graduated from the Gage High School 
in 1905. She taught school in Ellis County eight years; attended the 
Northwestern State Normal School, Alva, Oklahoma, and graduated from 
the latter institution in 1913. 


She attended the University of Oklahoma, the University of Colorado, 
the University of California and was graduated from the University of 
California with degrees of A. B. and M. A. in 1920 and 1926. Later 
she studied at the National University of the Republic of Mexico, Mexico 
City, Mexico. She taught in the high schools of the states of Arizona 
and California. In addition to her life work of teaching she had written 
and published a number of historical articles on early Oklahoma history 
and the Indians of the Southwest, as historical research was one of 
her major interests. She also spent a part of one year in extensive 
travel over Continental Europe. 


Within recent years she experienced failing health and last fall 
suffered a complete nervous breakdown and was forced to give up her 
teaching position in the United States Indian School at Carson City, 
Nevada, and return to Oklahoma for rest and treatment. January 1, 1936, 
she went to Oklahoma City for further health treatment and died Jan- 
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uary 7, 1936 in St. Anthony’s Hospital, Oklahoma City. Interment was 
made in the I. O. O. F. Cemetery, Gage. 


Miss Ranck united with the Methodist Church at the age of 15 years 
and remained an active church member and worker the rest of her 


life. 


She is survived by her mother, Mrs. Kate E. Ranck, Gage; one sister, 
Mrs. F. W. Diacon, Oklahoma City; and three brothers, William A. 
Ranck, Denver, Colorado; L. B. Ranck, Gage; and George D. Ranck, 


Gage. Her father M. J. Ranck preceded her in death about six years 
ago.” —D. W. P. 


MRS. JOHN F. BASLEY 
President Ardmore Ryonis Club and prominent clubwoman. 
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MRS. JOHN F. EASLEY 


J. H. Snyder 
Daily Ardmoreite 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Citizens of Ardmore, regardless of creed or color, were saddened when 
the sudden death of Mrs. John Easley was announced on the morning of 
July 3, and genuine regret was universally expressed at the passing of 
one who had been so prominently identified with the civic well being of 
the city and community. Death came just ome day after the anniversary 
of her birth, which occurred in Sonora, Gorden county, Georgia, a daughter 
of Dr. M. J. Dudley, who served as surgeon in the Confederate army and 
practiced his profession in that area for many years. 


As a young woman she came to the southwest and as Miss Lucille 
Dudley, resided in Texas and in southern Indian Territory, and it was at 
the little inland town of Leon in Love County that she was married to 
John F. Easley, just a few days more than forty years before the time 
of her death. It was in 1896 that the Easley’s moved to Ardmore where 
Mr. Easley became identified with the Daily Ardmoreite, of which he is 
now its editor and owner, and from that time until the hour of her pass- 
ing she was regarded as a leader in every movement for the betterment 
of the city and community, and was frequently spoken of as one of the 
city’s most useful women. It was her inspiration that suggested a women’s 
civic organization in Ardmore. She enlisted the aid of her husband in the 
enterprise and the Ryonis club was the result, which is gradually spread- 
ing to more than local proportions. She was also an active member of 
the Ladies of the Leaf, one of the pioneer literary clubs of the state, 
and served as one of its presidents. Besides her club activities, her life 
was devoted to many deeds of charity. 


Always deeply interested in the less fortunate, she made no discrim- 
ination because of race or religion, her kindly deeds were distributed to 
all alike, and it was from those who were recipients of her bounty that 
genuine sorrow was expressed when her sudden death was announced. 
A devoted wife and mother, Mrs. Easley’s was a quiet unassuming per- 
sonality, always thoughtful of others, loyal to a fault of her friends, and 
devoted to an unusual degree to her home and family. 


A sterling character, a generous, splendid representative of the woman- 
hood of the great southwest, she has gone to that eternal reward which 
comes as the fulfillment of a life crowded with good deeds accomplished 
for all those she loved and served. 


Mrs. Easley suffered much, yet, she bore her suffering with that Spar- 
tan fortitude that set her apart. She had sublime faith in the future, and 
her life was so coordinated with that faith that it intensified her trust in 
life beyond the grave. Although death came suddenly, yet there is little 
doubt but what she knew the inevitable was at hand. Her steadfast belief 
that death was not the end, that life was not all is exemplified in a poem 
by an anonymous writer she cherished and often repeated, a few lines 
which are appropriate here read: 
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“If life were all, 

Where were the recompense 
For all our tears? 

The troubled toil 

Of all the long drawn years, 
The struggle to survive, 
The passing show, 

Were scarce worth while 

If life were all. 


“Life is not all, 

I do not understand the plans; 

I only know that God is good, 
And that his strength sustains. 

I only know that God is just; 

So in the starless, songless night, 
I lift my heart to him and trust; 
And God my spirit witness gives, 
Life is not all.” 


Firmly she believed with the poet, that life is not all; that beyond 
that bank of shadows which men call death there is another life where we 
take up the higher, eternal tasks prepared for those who leave their earth- 
ly cares to enter straight another elysian chamber, larger than this we 
leave, and lovelier. The death of Mrs. Easley interrupted a beautiful home 
life, it severed the tie that bound relations and friends, it terminated the 
existence of one whose life had been devoted to service above self, it 
cast a pall of gloom over a community where she was so universally loved. 


Besides her husband she is survived by one daughter, Maurier Easley 
Riesen, and three grandchildren, 


That a life so devoted, a life so weighted with self sacrifice and stead- 
fast devotion to the well being of others, will receive its just reward, a 
devoted husband, and innumerable friends believe, and with one accord all 
breathe a silent prayer that her soul today is finding that eternal peace 
and happiness it so richly deserves. 


